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Jean-Jacques and Geneva 


The petty bourgeois milieu 
of Rousseau’s thought 


'/2) 


Patrick F. O’MArA* 


I 


MMORTAL preceptor of the French Revolution, precursor 

of Romanticism, Jean-Jacques Rousseau lived simply in 

his time as plain “citizen of Geneva.”’ Proudly displaying 
the title in his youth and middle years, then renouncing it in 
pique, the author of The Social Contract remained nonethe- 
less to his dying day a Genevese in spirit. If he became by force 
of circumstances an eternal wanderer and something of a pan- 
European cosmopolitan, he always carried in his knapsack the 
mental accouterments of Geneva’s artisan quarter. And his 
mission, in the final analysis, was to reshape Europe's con- 
sciousness and ethic in the image of the city’s petty bourgeoisie 
from which he had sprung. 

Rousseau’s ringing phrases leaped across national frontiers 
to give their author a European and even universal signifi- 
cance. It is always both conventional and appropriate to dis- 
cuss Rousseau’s thought in its European setting or (what is 
rather close to being the same thing) in its eighteenth century 
French setting. But Rousseau may also be considered with 
insight in a more limited context, one that is circumscribed 
within the narrow walls of his native town. Seen from the 
archives of Geneva’s Hétel de Ville, Rousseau appears pri- 
marily as a characteristic phenomenon of Geneva and only 


* The author is Instructor of History at Los Angeles City College and a 
member of Chi Chapter. This paper was read before the Pacific Coast Branch 
of the American Historical Association in December, 1954. 
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somewhat incidentally as a representative of French civiliza- 
tion. The Social Contract itself, whatever may be said of its 
roots in general European thought, appears first and foremost 
as an idealization of the constitution of Geneva, with its imme. 
diate antecedents to be discerned in the numerous partisan 
tracts of the decades between 1718 and 1738. In many im- 
portant respects Rousseau’s pen did but systematize in incisive, 
enduring form and carry on to the broad stage of Europe the 
underlying concepts of the Calvinist and republican environ- 
ment in which he had spent his youth. 

The narrow perspective —and the view given above is 
certainly one — may be the warped perspective, yet the focus 
need be no less trustworthy for being convex rather than 
concave. Certainly, Jean-Jacques himself bears witness at 
every turn to the nurture he received from his native town. 
His childhood was passed in the residence of the principal 
political agitator of the Genevese populace, and he received 
an indelible imprint from the revolutionary turmoil of his 
quarter. With reason, Rousseau attributes the genesis of his 
democratic bias — his “free and republican spirit’ — to this 
early Genevese period of his life.? 

Grown to man’s estate and to literary prominence, Rous- 
seau seldom lost his mental orientation in the small city-state 
of his birth. His seminal idea of the general will is by his own 
words scarcely discussible apart from the social practicalities 
of a minuscule political unit. The first political repercussions 
of Rousseau’s philosophy are to be found in his native Geneva, 
where the spark of Emile and The Social Contract kindled a 
social upheaval during his lifetime, a full quarter of a century 
before these works achieved overt realization elsewhere in 
Europe. To study Rousseau’s thought in its most immediate 
context and in its purest expression, it is to his own native 
town and its bitter class antagonisms that we must turn. 

1 John S. Spink, Jean-Jacques Rousseau et Genéve (Paris, 1934), pp. 13-29; 


Gaspard Vallette, Jean-Jacques Rousseau Genevois (Geneva, 1911), pp. 184 ff. 
* Confessions (Modern Library Edition), Bk. 1, p. 7. 
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II 


Description of the little bourgeois republic of Geneva dur- 
ing the eighteenth century has been much neglected. Under 
the aegis of Calvinism, the “Protestant Rome’”’ had risen to a 
position of imposing prestige in European religious and po- 
litical affairs during the sixteenth century. Thereafter, dating 
from the resolution of the religious difficulties in France upon 
the accession to the throne of Henry IV (1589), the petty Al- 
pine state seemingly drops from the pages of general history 
as completely as did Carthage after its soil was brined by a 
victorious Roman army. One of the most significant social 
experiments of early modern history is left “hanging in the 
air’, as it were, because the later flowering of the Calvinist 
idea in its original home, as well as the supreme irony of its 
demise on the sacrificial altars of the French Revolution, re- 
mains largely unchronicled in the annals of general European 
history. Yet in point of fact, the eighteenth century was in 
every sense the culmination for Geneva of a century and a half 
of previous social experiment. The city became one of the 
most flourishing centers of the capitalist spirit in Western 
Europe, playing a dominant réle in the European economy 
that can no longer be neglected by students. Politically, 
Geneva is a promising laboratory for the study of the social 
revolution of late eighteenth century Europe, furnishing a 
unique vantage point from which to gain fresh perspectives 
upon the French Revolution. 

Situated on important linguistic, religious, political, and 
natural frontiers, the Alpine border city was the nucleus of a 
far-flung network of commerce that covered Western and Cen- 


tral Europe with colonies of enterprising Calvinist merchants 
and bankers. Geneva was unsurpassed as a center of watch and 
clock manufacture; the products of this industry were dis- 
tributed directly by the Genevese themselves throughout 
France, Spain, Sicily and Malta, all of Italy, Southern Ger- 
many, and to such distant points as Breslau and Constanti- 
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nople.* In the latter city the Genevese had established their 
own factory and an emigrant colony of watchmakers for the 
trade within the Ottoman Empire. The city of Geneva had a 
large share in the manufacture of the painted oriental cloths 
(Indiennes) that were the vogue of the day, and the interna- 
tional commerce passing through the gates of the town was of 
critical importance in the trade patterns of Central Europe. 
This hub of the Alpine passes linking Northern and Southern 
Europe was, for instance, the principal interior center of dis- 
tribution for the French Compagnie du Levant, favored over 
nearby Lyon.* 

Above all, Rousseau’s native town was a financial center 
that may well have been surpassed only by Paris, Amsterdam, 
and London (all of them, be it noted, metropolitan capitals of 
empire). The age of Mercantilism placed gold at the center of 
the entire economic process and it was precisely this commod- 
ity that had a wondrous “elective affinity” for the city of Cal- 
vin. Approximately ten percent of all the celebrated French 
life annuities issued over the two decades prior to 1789 (and 
a much higher percentage of some local and princely issues) 
was absorbed by the citizens of this one small town of less than 
20,000 souls.5 The Genevese banking colony at Paris respon- 
sible for floating this vast speculation on the rentes viagéres 
comprised one of the most powerful blocs of international 
finance in pre-revolutionary Europe. Its influence is symbol- 
ized by the successive advancement of its leader and Geneva's 
chargé d'affaires at Paris, Jacques Necker, to the posts of syndic 


* Grand livre de Virginio et Moillet, marchands horlogers, 1773-1777, MS., 
Archives d’Etat, Geneva, Switzerland [hereafter cited as AEG] (Series: Com- 
merce, F-34), passim; Antony Babel, Histoire corporative de l’horlogerie, de 
Vorféevrerie et des industries annexes (Geneva, 1916), pp. 516-539. 

“Réponse de M. Fatio au mémoire lu en 200 le 3 juin 1701, MS., AEG 
(Series: Pieces Historiques, 4032); Herbert Luethy, Die Taetigheit der Schweizer 
Kaufleute und Gewerbetreibenden in Frankreich unter Ludwig XIV. und der 
Regentschaft (Aarau, 1943), pp. 55-59- 

5 Marc Cramer, “Les trente demoiselles de Genéve et les billets solidaires,” 
Revue suisse d’économie politique et statistique, LXXXII (1946), pp. 109-138: 
108. 
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of the powerful French Compagnie des Indes and Controlleur 
Général of the finances of the ailing French monarchy. 

All classes of society were prospering in Geneva during the 
eighteenth century. The number of millionaires sextupled 
over the course of the century,® while the lower middle classes 
enjoyed a more or less continuous advancement in their ma- 
terial level of life. Many of the craftsmen and small shop- 
keepers among the petty bourgeoisie had become habituated 
to patterns of capital investment and enjoyed a semi-rentier 
status;?’ numbers of them were accumulating libraries and 
small landed estates in avid imitation of the cultural pattern 
of the patrician upper bourgeoisie.’ The crossing of class lines 
was of frequent occurrence in the little commercial republic: 
more than a few lower classmen acquired comfortable or large 
fortunes and even, upon occasion, a patrician social status,° 
while a five-fold increase in the number of watchmakers dur- 


* Based on comparisons of the taxes paid on the Grandes Gardes in 1690, 
1765, and 1789, Carnets des grandes gardes, MSS., AEG. (Series: Finances, MM); 
and Réle des contributions de 1690 (Series: Fin. KK-3); supplemented by the 
Registres du Conseil [hereafter cited as R.C.], vol. 109 (1690), fol. 341, 350, and 
364). 

*Among many examples: the watchmaker J. P. Miége had two French 
annuities yielding about 2,400 florins annually and in addition derived income 
from local loans whose principal exceeded 37,000 fi. Inventaires aprés décés 
(hereafter cited as Inv.], MS., AEG, F-787 (1785); Germain Broulaz, master 
shoemaker, had a principal of over 4,000 fl. in the Aides et Gabelles de France 
and over 9,000 fl. invested locally, Inv., F-787 (1785); Jacques Argand, watch- 
maker, had a complicated investment pattern which included over 5,000 fl. 
placed with a local bank, two French life annuities, and various local obliga- 
tions, including a note for some 1,800 Russian rubles, Inv., F-770 (1782). 

* Authors of Roman antiquity and the philosophes of the eighteenth cen- 
tury Enlightenment were the abiding interests of the petty bourgeois reader. 
For libraries of the watchmaking families Favon, Baccuet, Badollet, and 
Argand: Inv., F-go5, (1722); Inv., F-85 (1754); Inv. F-242 (1760); Inv., F-770 
(1782). Examples of petty bourgeois “landed estates”: the houses with grounds 
in suburban Plainpalais of Jean Faguillon, watchmaker, and Jean Badollet, 
engraver: Minutes des Notaires, MSS., AEG, (Jean Fornet, vol. 39, fol. 82, and 
Marc Fornet, vol. 23, fol. 74) and cf. note go below. 

*Carnets des grandes gardes, MS., AEG (master rolls, Series: Fin. OO) 
contain dozens of examples of the rise from a skilled craftsman or petty bour- 
geois economic status to middle or upper bourgeois status; outstanding was the 
rise of the petty indienneur André Picot to a level of reputed wealth just below 
that of Jacques Necker. 
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ing the period points to the easy absorption of former unskilled 
or semi-skilled workers into a higher economic and social 
category. 

The eighteenth century was for Geneva, then, a Golden 
Age: golden literally in the gratifying accumulation of bright 
écus, livres, and florins by both the patriciate and the humbler 
classes; golden figuratively in the cultural attainments of her 
citizens in the fields of science and literature. A glittering 
array of outstanding personalities imbued with the spirit of 
the Enlightenment reflected renown upon the city. Rousseau, 
Necker and his daughter Mme. de Staél, our own Albert Gal- 
latin (Jefferson’s Secretary of the Treasury), the eminent 
naturalists Horace Bénédict de Saussure and Charles Bonnet, 
and political figures of the stature of Mallet DuPan, Claviére, 
Burlamacqui, Duroveray, and Etienne Dumont were merely 
the most celebrated. 

“How quickly Nature falls to revolt when Gold becomes 
her object,” exclaims the Bard. On the political scene, the 
eighteenth century was for Geneva a time of incessant party 
strife and turmoil, as the lower middle classes and their work- 
ing class allies sought to wrest control of the state from the 
patrician upper bourgeoisie under such slogans as “‘popular 
sovereignty” and “the supremacy of the General Council.” 
The great paradox of the Golden Age was spiritual malaise in 
the midst of increasing material security, social discord in the 
midst of social advancement. The French Revolution, when it 
struck Geneva, would be a revolution from prosperity, not a 
revolution from adversity, and explanation of its origin is 
most pertinently lodged in the realm of ideas and of social 
psychology rather than in the chaos of economic and political 
breakdown, for there had been neither. 

Geneva entered the eighteenth century as a paternalistic, 
oligarchical state at peace internally and externally, well gov- 
erned if not democratically governed, and ruled by a gifted 
and conscientious, if somewhat narrow, patrician class. She 
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left the century as an egalitarian commonwealth, rent by civic 
discord and barely recovering from the throes of a redistribu- 
tion of wealth, backed by a revolutionary Terror that statis- 
tically, at least, had exceeded in thoroughness that of France 
(fifteen percent of the urban male population appeared before 
the revolutionary tribunals).'° Between the two poles of civic 
peace and total schism, the diminutive republic passed through 
revolution and counter-revolution on two separate occasions, 
suffered the repeated banishment of numbers of her citizens, 
submitted to two armed interventions of the great powers to 
restore civic order, and contended with an international 
blockade laid against her for the same purpose.' Geneva, 
center of democratic aspiration and of egalitarian radicalism, 
may be regarded as the first legatee on the continent of John 
Locke and the English revolutions, and as an advanced outpost 
of the French Revolution: a teeming factory of petitions, re- 
monstrances, tracts of party propaganda, and sober treatises 
on the nature of government and politics. 


III 
In this microcosm of Europe at the opening of its century 
of crisis Jean-Jacques Rousseau was born on 28 June 1712, 


” Edouard-L. Burnet, Le premier tribunal révolutionnaire genevois, juillet- 
aout, 1794 (Geneva, 1925), Appendix VIII, pp. 362-414, has the complete lists 
of all persons brought before the tribunals. The Terror had been imposed to 
put through a progressive capital levy that confiscated as much as 40% of the 
fortunes of the wealthy in its higher brackets. 

“ The political chronology of eighteenth century Geneva is as follows: 

1707 — Popular agitation under Pierre Fatio against the predominance of the 
patrician families. Repressed. 

1718 — Controversy over the “two anonymous letters” for popular control of 
taxation through the General Council. Unsuccessful. 

1734-38 — Renewal of agitation for the supremacy of the General Council. A 
popular victory in theory, modified by the intervention of the Powers. 
Edict of 1738, which brought internal peace for a quarter of a century. 

1762 —Condemnation of Emile and The Social Contract; reopening of the 
social struggle, to continue without interruption for twenty years. 

1782 — Revolution of the lower bourgeoisie; provisional government; interven- 
tion of the Powers. Repression and the “Black Code” of 1782. 

1789 (January) — Bread riots, leading to the toppling of the French-sponsored 
“Black Code”; beginning of the revolutionary period in Europe. 
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scarcely a stone’s throw from the Hétel de Ville. Son and grand- 
son of watchmakers, Jean-Jacques belonged by birth to the 
Genevese petty bourgeoisie. In the year 1717, while the future 
author of Emile was between the ages of five and a half and 
six, the Rousseau family moved as tenants to a house owned 
and inhabited by one Francois Terroux at number 15, Rue 
de Coutance, in the heart of the working class and petty bour- 
geois quarter of St. Gervais.1* Here the lad was to reside for 
more than five years, or until he was abandoned at the age of 
ten by his father. It would be rash to assert that these years 
between 1717 and 1722 were the decisive period of Rousseau’s 
residence in Geneva.'* Precocious as he was—Jean- Jacques was 
reading at the age of seven such works as Plutarch’s Lives and 
Bossuet’s Treatise on Universal History and discussing them 
with his father whilst the latter plied his craft—the adult mind 
is unwilling to concede political awareness in a child, even a 
child Rousseau, quite as readily as it will grant musical insight 
to a Mozart.1* But so much of the mentality of the eighteenth 
century Genevese petty bourgeoise is revealed by the agitation 
that beset the quarter during the time Rousseau resided there, 
and his family was so intimately related to the political tur- 
moil of St. Gervais, that a detailed study of the milieu of 
Rousseau’s childhood is warranted. 

St. Gervais, the workshop and industrial suburb of Geneva, 

* Louis-J. Courtois, Enfance faubourienne ou Jean-Jacques a Coutance 
(Geneva, 1933), p- 5- Outstanding for this period of Rousseau’s life is Eugene 
Ritter, “La famille et la jeunesse de Jean-Jacques Rousseau,” Annales de J.-J. 
Rousseau, XVI (1924-25), 1-250, especially 119-139. 

#8 Subsequently, Jean-Jacques was cared for by a pastor in the Genevese 
countryside for two years and then returned to the urban area to serve a 
three-year apprenticeship in the shop of an unsympathetic engraver, from 
whom he fled at the age of sixteen to wander in Italy and France. 

™% Rousseau himself attributed to his serious readings and discussions with 
his father undertaken in 1719 and to his childish idealization of such figures 
of antique virtue as Brutus and Aristides the formation of his “free and repub- 
lican spirit” (Confessions, Bk. 1, p. 7). Considering that his father was an ardent 
democrat, twice arrested for scuffles with social superiors involving matters of 
class precedence, it would not be unreasonable to accept Rousseau’s account of 


his early adoption of attitudes that were, after all, merely a bias with respect 
to certain social classes and occupations. 
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was the focal point of the democratic agitation in the city- 
state throughout the eighteenth century. The desperate final 
stage of the popular movement of 1707 had centered here, 
while the agitation of the “two anonymous letters” of 1718 
was largely a movement of the watchmakers and other master- 
craftsmen of this quarter.!° During the period of the French 
Revolution the most radical clubs in town would be those of 
§t. Gervais, and both the Terror and the capital levy would 
find their strongest advocates here. 

No other block in Geneva boasted as many agitators and 
demonstrators as did the block of the Rue de Coutance in the 
years 1717-1718, when the Rousseau family were establishing 
themselves at their new residence. Within a few paces of their 
lodging resided Abraham Cassin, Jean Pernessin, Guillaume 
Dufour, Isaac Soret, Antoine Mussard, and Paul Argand, all 
of them important spokesmen or participants in the political 
movements of 1718 and 1734.'® At number 6 Rue de Coutance 
lived Claude Thommegueux, active in the popular tumults 
of 1707 and brother of the Francois Thommegueux who was 
exiled for his violent activities in that same year.’* At number 
8 lived Sébastien and Francois Mestral, nephews of Suzanne 
Mestral, one of the fiery revolutionary spirits among the 
women of the quarter, imprisoned in 1707 for the violence of 
her attacks upon the ““Mamelukes,” as the aristocratic party 
was called by the populace. 

Even the children of St. Gervais took delight in echoing 
the sentiments of their elders, whether they understood them 


* See footnote 11, above. 

* The dizaine rolls (census), particularly that of Dufour for the year 1721, 
MS., AEG (Series: Recensement, A-4) provide a listing of all the inhabitants 
of the quarter as well as many useful details of economic and social import. 
For the identification of the participants in the various political disturbances: 
R. C., particularly vol. 217 for the period November and December, 1718. 

* The Small Council was somewhat hard put to distinguish between the 
actions of the two brothers, Claude being at first charged with the violent deeds 
for which Francois was later punished. Both brothers were clearly involved in 
activities of a violent nature. R. C., vol. 207, fol. 505, 28 May 1707, and fol. 
510 and 710. 
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fully or not. On one notable occasion during the political dis- 
turbances of 1707 when their menfolk had appeared cowed 
by the formal appearance of the magistrate Trembley with 
his aides to impose order, the women and children resorted 


to hoots and cries to send the government leaders back on 
their heels: 


The children pursued them as far as the wheat scales, shouting 
““Mamelukes” . . . The children came as far as the bottom of the 


Citadel, shouting the same phrase, but there they were beaten off 
with rods.18 


The popular flavor of the plebeian quarter where Rousseau 
passed his childhood is unmistakable. Little wonder that he 
would as a man share its political preoccupations. 


IV 


The political program around which the ardent spirits of 
St. Gervais were rallying during the period of Rousseau’s child- 
hood is set forth very explicitly in a series of popular tracts 
and petitions, notably in the two “anonymous letters” of 1718 
and in the Remonstrance of March, 1734.!® Both sets of tracts 
touched off popular movements that produced as their ulti- 
mate result a new liberal constitution and an armed mediation 
of the great powers in 1737. Under attack by the lower bour- 
geoisie were the exclusive governing prerogatives of the 
patrician upper bourgeoisie, who had exercised a well-nigh 
total power in the little city-state for a century and a half 

*R. C., vol. 207, fol. 504, 28 May 1707. “The women and children had 
formed a mob and made a great commotion in the Square [of St. Gervais] and 
around the Rue de Coutance, where they were in such number that they filled 
every spot.” (Ibid., fol. 502, 28 May 1707.) 

* The Remonstrance of 1734 was merely an elaboration of the two letters 
of 1718, just as the political agitation of the later movement was essentially a 
resumption of the agitation of 1718, with the same group of leaders and with 
the same objectives: supremacy of the General Council in the matter of taxa- 
tion. For a more thorough discussion of these movements: Patrick F. O'Mara, 


“L’ Affaire des lettres anonymes et l’agitation politique 4 Saint Gervais en 1718,” 
Bulletin de la Société d’histoire et d’archéologie de Genéve, X, 3 (1954), 241-279 
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thanks to their monopoly of the all-powerful small councils.” 
The steadily growing popular movement of the early eight- 
eenth century sought, therefore, to achieve popular sov- 
ereignty by restraining the power of the small councils and by 
restoring to the General Council (composed of the entire 
citizen body) its supreme legislative authority, particularly 
with respect to matters of taxation. 

Although these goals had been inherent in the abortive 
popular movement of 1707, they were ° ‘t forth clearly 
in the first of the so-called “two anonymvu. :etters” of 1718. 
Basing his plea for the removal of tax control from the hands 
of the two small councils upon “‘a law that Nature has given 
to man,” the unknown writer asserts that, “It is an act of 
tyranny to lay a cent of taxes without the consent of the 
people.” The harassed small councils saw quite clearly the 


ultimate threat contained in the program of anonymous 
letters: 


The avowed aim of the author [is] to change the constitution of 
our government by depriving the [small] councils of the exercise of 


sovereign authority . . . and to invite the people to resume their 
sovereignty without a just motive.?? 


The idea of popular sovereignty based on the supremacy 
of the General Council became the rallying cry for a successful 
agitation that commenced in 1734 and culminated in a three 
years’ popular triumph resting upon the armed might of a new 
and extra-legal bourgeois guard. Although the conservative 
Powers intervened to reestablish orderly government in 
Geneva, there emerged a new constitution that assured the 
General Council its right to approve not only all new tax 


® The two small councils of Geneva were the Council of Two Hundred and 
the Council of Twenty-five, usually referred to as the Small Council. Both 
bodies were self-recruiting. Solely eligible for membership were citizens paying 
a gardes tax of 521% florins, indicative of a fortune of 105,000 florins. 


" Réflexions communiquées 4 un nouveau bourgeois de cette ville, MS., 
AEG (Series: P.H., 4301), p. 2. 


*™R.C., vol. 217, fol. 4o2f, g Dec. 1718. 
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measures but all new legislation of any kind and required the 
approval of this popular body for all hypothecary loans, alli- 
ances with foreign states, and declarations of war.** Such pro- 
visions in the new structure of government sanctioned in 1738 
go far toward explaining Rousseau’s high regard for the 
Genevese constitution as a sublime touchstone of politics. The 
practical success of his native town’s lower bourgeoisie in re- 
vitalizing their General Council lurks behind Rousseau’s later 
abstract idea of the General Will. 


Vv 


The relation of the Rousseau family to the political up- 
heavals which convulsed Geneva—and more particularly the 
quarter of St. Gervais—throughout the century was immediate 
and direct. David Rousseau, the grandfather of the moralist 
and still alive during the latter’s childhood, had been a promi- 
nent spokesman for a section of the populace during the 
movement of 1707 and had been deprived of his official post 


of dizenier (ward-leader) in the repression that followed that 
struggle.*5 Jean-Francois Rousseau, first cousin of the writer's 
father, was one of the original group of five men who presented 
the first remonstrance that touched off the extended political 
disorders of the period 1734-38.2° And Jean-Jacques himself 
would become the occasion, the symbol, and the spiritual 
mentor of the powerful mass movement that would absorb 
the energies of the Genevese during the last third of the cen- 


* Réglement de Villustre médiation pour la pacification des troubles de la 
République de Genéve (Geneva, 1738), Art. III. As heretofore, the General 
Council could not initiate measures of legislation but could only vote on 
measures proposed to it by the oligarchical small councils. 

“Spink, Rousseau et Genéve, stresses the personal role of Jean-Francois 
DeLuc, a moderate leader of the agitation of 1734-38, in imbuing his friend 
Rousseau with a somewhat unreal and idealized view of the Genevese constitu- 
tion as it had emerged from the tribulations of that period. The popular gains 
had been more illusory than real, as events in the 1760’s would prove. 

*R. C., vol. 207, fol. 740, 5 Oct. 1707. David's brother, André Rousseau, 
had likewise participated in the movement of 1707. 

* Ibid., vol. 233, fol. 119, 3 March 1734 and fol. 121, 5 March 1734. 
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tury. Rousseau’s origins among the Genevese petty bourgeoisie 
in a sense determined his destiny, and it was as a cult idol of 
his class that he attained an immediate immortality in Geneva 
after 1789. 

Is it possible to penetrate beyond the general description 
of the milieu of Rousseau’s childhood given above in order 
to arrive at the particular events by which environment is 
dramatized, and the living personalities by which it is human- 
ized? If we venture on this path, it must be to the agitation 
of 1718 (the principal political event in Geneva during the 
period of Rousseau’s residency) and to the figure of the family’s 
landlord, Francois Terroux, that we shall have to turn in any 
attempt to define the influence of the quarter of St. Gervais 
upon its most sensitive child in more precise terms. 

It has not been possible heretofore to identify Francois 
Terroux other than as resident landlord of the house at 15 
Rue de Coutance. The last thorough and on-the-spot study of 
this period of Rousseau’s life concluded regretfully that con- 
cerning Francois Terroux, ‘““We know nothing except that 
he lived there.’’*7 Fortunately, it is now possible to show that 
Terroux was one of the principal popular leaders of the 
quarter of St. Gervais, if not the chief one, during the agita- 
tion of the “two anonymous letters” of 1718 and for a dozen 
years prior to that event.*® Having identified the man and 
his réle, we may fairly conclude that the house in which Rous- 
seau spent five formative years of his life was one of the prin- 
cipal foyers of democratic ideas and agitation in the republican 


™ Courtois, Enfance, p. 8. 

* Leadership in the agitation of 1718 was considered by the Small Council 
to have been shared by Jacques Batard and Francois Terroux, who are de- 
scribed as “the most accredited at St. Gervais, the first being cooler and more 
moderate, the other more violent and more passionate.” R. C., vol. 217, fol. 415, 
16 Dec. 1718. During the final desperate phase of the movement of 1707, 
Terroux was reported to have been present at a small political dinner at the 
Tour Perse with Fatio, LeMaistre, LaChanaz, Piaget, and Marcet, the five 
principal leaders. If we can rely upon this indication, Terroux at that time 
shared with Marcet the popular leadership of the quarter of St. Gervais, the 
other leaders cited being residents of other quarters of Geneva (/bid., vol. 207, 
fol. 622, 5 Aug. 1707). 
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but oligarchical Geneva of that day—a hotbed of secret prepara- 
tions and propaganda for the agitation of 1718. 

The landlord of the Rousseau family, noted in the eyes 
of the patrician Small Council for “having distinguished him- 
self for his errors and violence in 1707 and 1716,’”® was a 
person of considerable stature, in some ways a leader of 1792 
born out of time. Not a philosopher, not an educated man— 
although a prosperous and highly successful watchmaker— 
Terroux possessed considerable leadership ability, holding for 
over a dozen years the post of dizenier (ward-leader), the high- 
est political office to which one of his class might aspire.*° Of 
a sociable disposition, he held a responsible elective office in 
the friendly shooting club known as the Society of the Arque- 
bus.*! The Rousseaus’ landlord was considered to be one of 
the most skilled marksmen in Geneva, so proficient, indeed, 
that he was deemed likely in 1713 to carry off the coveted title 
of “King of the Arquebus’’—a likelihood that the small coun- 
cils sought to prevent because of his uncertain political views.” 
A man of talent, capable of leading a whole quarter, Francois 


Terroux could hardly have failed to influence a tenant family 
residing within his own house. 

Among other residents at 15 Rue de Coutance capable of 
bringing the popular mentality of the quarter to bear upon 
the Rousseau family may be noted the twin brothers Daniel 


® Ibid., vol 217, fol. 415, 16 Dec. 1718. 

® The dizaine rolls kept by Terroux were unsystematic and poorly con- 
structed, in a somewhat labored hand, while his inventory after decease shows 
no books in his possession. But, like most Genevese watchmakers of the period, 
he had a servant and by the time of his death had acquired, in addition to his 
house on Coutance, a small estate at Jussy (with some cattle) and a small terrain 
at suburban Plainpalais, worth 7,000 florins. Inv., F-361 (1743); Minutes des 
Notaires: Pierre Vignier, vol. 4, fol. 305 (1719). 

* He was provincial of the society. Le jeu de l’Arquebuse, 1604-1773, MSS., 
AEG (Series: Militaire, J-6), undated correspondence, Nos. 21, 27, and 28. 

* “As the Council is unanimous in thinking that it is in the public interest 
that the person of the “King of the Arquebus” be agreeable to the Seignory, 
and as the aforementioned Terroux is not, it has been decided to postpone 
until tomorrow our deliberations upon the manner of keeping him and others 
like him from it.” Sigismond Couteau, Les archives de la Société de lV Arquebuse 
(Geneva, 1872), p. 88. 
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and Jean Badollet, two book-loving watchmakers related by 
marriage to some of the most important leaders of the popular 
quarter.** There exists in the Archives of Geneva one docu- 
ment, at least, which tends to establish Daniel Badollet as the 
closest friend in Geneva of Isaac Rousseau, Jean-Jacques’ 
father.** In the house immediately adjacent to that occupied 
by the Rousseaus lived the first cousin of the Badollet brothers: 
Francois Badollet. Francois, a die-hard and violent revolution- 
ary, had been banished from his father’s house for the intransi- 
geance of his political attitudes in 1707,°° and had been a 
personal friend of Pierre Fatio, the aristocratic Gracchus who 
had been the guiding genius of that struggle. Francois is 
directly linked by ties of association to the Rousseau family, 
having been for some three years either a fellow roomer or a 
tenant of the old agitator David Rousseau, Jean-Jacques’ 
grandfather. 

Living in the house shared by Francois Terroux and the 
Badollets in the radical heart of Geneva, the Rousseau family 
could scarcely have escaped the popular contagion that dis- 
turbed the quarter in 1718 and that persisted as a fixed popular 
attitude toward the structure of society for many years after 
that event. 

It is one thing to show environment; it is quite another 
thing to prove influence, and Rousseau’s own recollections are 
perhaps too untrustworthy at this point. Yet, it is apparent 
that Rousseau did not escape the imprint of his native town 
and of its turbulent industrial quarter of St. Gervais, with 
its republican, Protestant, and petty bourgeois mold. Is it not 

Jean Badollet, grandson of a pastor and professor at the College of 
Geneva, possessed a library, Inv. F-70 (1730), and married into the Faguillon 
family, members of which were leaders in the agitation of 1718. A third 
Badollet brother, Abraham, had married Anne Marcet, sister of two important 
spokesmen of the lower bourgeoisie during the movements of 1707 and 1718. 

“When Isaac Rousseau acted as “adviser” (guardian?) of his sister Cler- 
monde at the important family ceremony of the signing of her marriage con- 
tract, it was Daniel Badollet whom he invited to accompany him as witness. 


Minutes des Notaires, Marc Fornet, vol. 28, fol. 61ff (1719). 
*R.C., vol. 207, fol. 623, 5 Aug. 1707; and cf. fol. 616 and 646. 
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as a Genevese petty bourgeois fresh from an Alpine habitat 
that Rousseau pens in the Nouvelle Héloise the vivid and 
withering description of his reactions to a sophisticated, effete 
Paris?** Between the two distinct sets of cultural values repre- 
sented by St. Gervais and la grande ville—seemingly linked by 
language and superficial culture—there yawned a nearly un- 
bridgeable spiritual chasm. 


VI 

We may pass over the long middle period of Rousseau’s 
life, spent for the most part outside of Geneva, while his 
thought took definite form in a distinctive set of popular 
books. We arrive at the year 1762, when he was projected upon 
the Genevese scene and resumed for the last time his close 
ties with his homeland—not, on this occasion, as a passive re- 
cipient of impressions but as a decisive influence in his own 
right and as a catalytic agent precipitating a renewed outburst 
of party strife. 

It was the condemnation of The Social Contract and Emile 
by the aristocratic Small Council of Geneva in June of 1762, 
in imitation of a similar action that had been taken against 
the books in Paris, that reopened the long-quiescent struggle 
between lower and upper bourgeoisie for control of the state, 
and plunged Rousseau himself into the party struggles fought 
around the scene of his birth. The series of remonstrances 
made by the popular party against the condemnation led 
quickly to a reexamination of the bugbear of local politics: 
the question of popular sovereignty as reflected in the conflict 
over the respective authority of General and Small Councils. 
Rousseau participated actively in the battle by contributing 
his turgid Letters from the Mountain to the popular cause. 
By 1766 the Rousseauist agitation had resulted in the com- 


* Part Two, Letters XIV, XVI, and XVII. Note Rousseau’s own apology 
contained in his footnote to Letter XIV: “On doit passer ce raisonnement 4 
un Suisse qui voit son pays fort bien gouverné. . . .” 
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plete breakdown of normal processes of government,*? and by 
the following year had evoked an international blockade on 
behalf of the patrician oligarchy. Thereafter, for some fifteen 
years, the town was in the throes of a persistent constitutional 
crisis that would culminate in revolution and foreign military 
occupation (1782). The tone of the entire period from 1762 
to 1788 in Geneva is revolutionary. “From the first sparks of 
Rousseau in 1763,” wrote the political leader Isaac Cornuaud, 
“came a general conflagration.” ** A quarter of a century before 
the outbreak of the revolution in France, Geneva was becom- 
ing a stronghold of the egalitarian demagogue, while the entire 
political edifice trembled from the attempt of the lower bour- 
geoisie to translate its vision of an Alpine Arcadia into con- 
stitutional forms. 

Important as was Rousseau’s direct réle in the renewal of 
party strife, of much profounder significance was the spread 
of the mentality of Rousseauism. This new spirit was permeat- 
ing the air of the city by the 1760's like the foen, the giddying 
warm mountain breeze reputed by Swiss peasants to drive 
men mad. Rousseau had become “something of a king for the 
common people,” wrote D’Alembert to Voltaire, remarking 
that they were reported to have found “the religion of Jean- 
Jacques better than that which was preached to them from 
the pulpits.” °° By 1765 the ex-councillor Dupan was decrying 
the enthusiastic acceptance of the new emotional philosophy 
even by the patricians: “Our [aristocratic] youth especially are 
intoxicated with the principles of Rousseau and believe we 
can refuse nothing asked for in the name of Liberty.” *° Rous- 
seau as a moralist, as the preceptor of youth, was assuming the 


" The citizenry refused to elect the magistrates for the year at the annual 
meeting of the General Council, the so-called “tactic of new election.” 

*TIsaac Cornuaud, Mémoires sur Genéve et la Révolution, de 1770 @ 1795 
(Geneva, 1912), p. 2. 

“Cited by Matthew Josephson, Jean-Jacques Rousseau (New York, 1931), 
P. 400. 

“Letter of Dupan to Freudenreich, February, 1765, cited by Spink 
Rousseau et Genéve, p- 246. 
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role of a new Moses handing down his tablets from an Alpine 
Sinai. ‘““Rousseau is their God,” wrote Dupan again of the 
youth of the town and cited the example of a bourgeois father 
who was requiring his son to memorize the works of the seer.*! 
In the meanwhile, “Intimate friends have become irreconcil- 
able; between the two parties they act almost like savages, if 
you except merely the absence of rapine and the shedding of 
blood.” *? This latter eventuality would not be long delayed. 
Voltaire from nearby Ferney correctly foresaw that “Geneva 
is commencing a new revolution that is more rational [!] than 
that of Calvin.” ** 
VII 

What, we might well ask, was the nature of the ‘‘revolu- 
tion” that Voltaire discerned to be brewing in Geneva as early 
as 1765 and that, indeed, would become the plat du jour of 
the succeeding generation? 

The essence of the revolutionary mood assailing Geneva 
may be expressed in one word: equality. It was the passion for 
social equality which sparked the renewed party strife in the 
1760's, to rage throughout the final third of the century. No 
longer content as at an earlier day with advancing somewhat 
abstract and nebulous demands for a popular sovereignty con- 
fined to purely constitutional objectives, the lower orders were 
challenging every social barrier of class. All discriminations 
implying superior prestige, honors, or status were systemati- 
cally placed in question by the rapidly burgeoning emotion of 


“Edouard Rod, L’Affaire Jean-Jacques Rousseau (Paris, 1906), p. 321. 
Compare the reference of the Academician Dussault during the Revolution to 
Rousseau as “God Himself’ (Gordon H. McNeil, “The Cult of Rousseau and 
the French Revolution,” Journal of the History of Ideas, VI (1945), 197-221). 
The Genevese father referred to may well have been Jacques Argand, master- 
craftsman, whose statuettes of “Emile Breaking the Bonds of Childhood” are 
on exhibition today in two European museums and who raised his son literally 
on the catechism of Emile; for the end product, Emile Argand-Rousseau, see 
PP. 151-152 below. 

“ Lettre intitulée “la Discorde” [January, 1766], cited by Rod, op. cit., p. 
342 


“Letter of Voltaire to D’Alembert, 18 Sept. 1765, Oeuvres completes: 
Correspondence (Paris, 1819-1825), LX VIII, 378. 
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equality. The non-citizen Natifs, humblest class of city workers 
and small shop-keepers, were clamoring for and achieving the 
removal of numerous statutes implying their social inferiority. 
By 1781, even the lowly peasant—in Geneva a mere subject 
of the town bourgeoisie—would be relieved of the taille and 
be placed on the same gardes tax roll (capitation) as the citizen 
body.44# The amount of the tax paid would remain about the 
same, but the stigma of inferior status associated with the taille 
would have been erased. 

It was not so much that the realities of class distinctions 
were being eliminated. It was rather that the symbols and 
honors characteristic of class differentiation were being at- 
tacked. Equality must perforce have remained on the symbolic 
rather than the material level in the city-state of Geneva. De- 
pendent upon complicated patterns of international com- 
merce and functioning essentially as a barnacle upon the 
French economy, Geneva (and with her the prosperity of her 
lower bourgeoisie and urban workers) was inconceivable with- 
out her patrician class of wealthy international merchants and 
bankers. Even such a thorough-going egalitarian revolution- 
ary as Ansbach, ardent Rousseauist and author of the Genevese 
Declaration of the Rights and Duties* of Man (1793), recog- 
nized the paradox and drew back from applying too strict a 
set of conclusions to the doctrine of social equality. Until the 
terrible economic crisis of 1794 and the resulting Terror, 
when a partial redistribution of wealth would be attempted, 
the passion for equality would find expression primarily in 
the field of political symbolism. 

The most clear-cut illustration of the symbolism of equal- 
ity in late eighteenth century Geneva is the adoption by all 
classes of the prerogative of the epée, or duelling blade. Ex- 


“ Edit du ro février 1781 [the so-called “Beneficent Code”], Chap. III, Art. 
I, p. 4. 
“A characteristic Calvinist modification of the French Revolution’s most 


famous document. Ansbach was one of several radical pastors who embraced 
the Revolution. 
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ternal symbols, powerfully imbued as they are with the emo- 
tional tensions of the individual or group that employs them, 
often reveal fundamental motivation more clearly than the 
most elaborate ideological phraseology. Such a symbol in the 
Geneva of the Old Regime was the epée, whose history during 
the eighteenth century reflects the problems of class identity 
and the aspirations of the successive social groups that used it. 

The epée will be immediately recognized as a symbol of 
honor, and therefore a distinctive badge of the class for 
which honor has always been a chief stock-in-trade: the 
nobility of blood and prowess; in short, the noblesse de l’epée. 
Now, after the Genevese burghers revolted against feudalism 
and established their city-state in 1536 they appropriated the 
blade wholesale: all citizens, from the humblest artisan to the 
proudest patrician, wore it at the annual convocation of the 
General Council, mute evidence of middle class noblesse.* 
Nonetheless, the blade remained peculiarly associated with 
the wealthy merchant oligarchy, and its use by the lower citi- 
zens on non-symbolical occasions was still regarded at the 
opening of the eighteenth century with some ill grace by the 
higher patrician rank. Perhaps for this very reason, the epée 
acquired important symbolical value for the most insecure 
and lowly of the town’s inhabitants. 

Jean-Jacques’ own father, Isaac Rousseau, was involved in 
an incident in 1722 that clearly reveals the alternate meanings 
of superiority and equality associated with the use of the epée. 


“ Subsequently, the new-rich upper bourgeoisie gratuitously assumed the 
honorific designation “noble”, enriched their names with the addition of the 
particle of nobility on the basis of service with foreign monarchs (“Noble Jean 
de Sellon, Count of the Holy Roman Empire,” etc.), and acquired landed 
estates carrying with them feudal seignorial rights. By the 1700's such preten- 
sions had affected the lower orders. Rousseau recollects how as an engraver’s 
apprentice he stole time from his work to engrave imaginary orders of knight- 
hood for himself and his fellows (Confessions, p. 30). Other members of the 
petty bourgeoisie, one of them a simple watchmaker, were placing the particle 
of nobility before their names; Francois [de] Grenus, Notices biographiques 
sur MM. Jacques, Théodore, Pierre, Gabriel et Jean-Louis Grenus (Geneva, 
1849), pp. 214 f. 
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Rousseau, one of the least successful of the Genevese citizen 
watchmakers, had engaged in a quarrel in the summer of that 
year with the patrician Pierre Gautier, who had threatened 
upon that occasion to beat him with a stick. Several months 
later Rousseau met his tormentor on the streets and chal- 
lenged him to a duel. Gautier replied haughtily that “he had 
used the sword upon several occasions, but that with people 
of his sort he only used sticks.’’ Rousseau in a burst of fury 
pulled out his own blade and struck blindly at Gautier, draw- 
ing blood from his face.** Two decades later, Isaac’s wandering 
son, his head full of ambitious high-flown ideas of his own 
nobility and his pockets empty, asked himself: “How could a 
fine gentleman, with a sword by his side, go into a baker’s shop 
to buy a piece of bread?’’** The epée was one of those symbols 
of rank to be clutched at by precisely those persons whose 
position in society was most dubious and insecure. 

With the reawakening of political consciousness during the 
ferment of the 1760's, the Natifs, the lowliest class of the city, 
made haste to adopt this symbol of personal honor and equal- 
ity. Cornuaud remarks of certain Natifs in the year 1766: 
“They girded on the epée after the example of the citizens 
and appeared among them thereafter as free men.’’*® In 177 
occurred the apotheosis of the Natifs, if we may judge by the 
scope of their symbolic pretensions. In that year one of their 
number, a certain Resseguerre, just released from imprison- 
ment for subversive activities and otherwise wholly undistin- 
guished and unknown, was carried away in triumph with the 
acclamation of his fellow classmen.®® He was flourishing an 
epée in his hand and as a culminating gesture was crowned 
by his adherents with the laurel wreath that had once graced 

“ As a result of this incident Rousseau pére fled Geneva and abandoned 
his son. The trial records have been published by Eugene Ritter, “La famille 
de Jean-Jacques,” Bulletin de I’Institut National Genevois, XXIII (1880); see 
particularly pp. 51 f and 6s f. 

“ Confessions, p. 278. 


“ Cornuaud, Mémoires sur Genéve, p. 54. 
*©R.C,, vol. 271, fol. 93, 15 Feb. 1770. 
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the bréw of the Caesars. It had been temerity when Petrarch 
and the lowborn artists of the Renaissance had claimed the 
laurel on behalf of genius. Truly, Humanism in a bizarre form 
had reached the petty bourgeoisie of Geneva when such as 
Resseguerre bore the laurel. The implication of the total 
equality of the spirit, the levelling of emperor, nobility, bour- 
geois, and Natif (or, we might say, the raising of all into a 
common elite) is apparent. The pretension of the Genevese 
burgher to noblesse now reached all classes, even those not 
citizens and partly, at least, of a proletarian status. 

Both epée and laurel would be adopted as standard revolu- 
tionary symbols after 178g. In one insignia of a common type, 
carried as the letterhead of the French Ambassador to Geneva, 
one may note the fasces surmounted by the red Phrygian bon- 
net and decorated with laurel sprigs. The design is framed 
by a laurel wreath, pierced at the top by an epée, pointing 
upwards.*! 


Vill 


Such was the mentality of the Genevese lower orders in 
the 1760's, and by all odds the most complete embodiment 
of that mentality was Jean-Jacques Rousseau. To what extent 
the much-thumbed pages of the off-spring of St. Gervais 
created a new ideology and to what extent they merely ex- 
pounded group emotions already produced by forces long in 
germination within Geneva is as unsolvable as the traditional 
problem of the chicken and the egg. Interaction of group and 
individual were perfectly complementary at all stages. The 
réle of Rousseau in Geneva is an example par excellence of 
the mutually interdependent relationship existing between 
the environment and the unique individual springing from 
that environment who verbalizes its problems and shapes its 
ideology. It is sufficient merely to observe the end result: Rous- 
seau became the symbol of the aspirations of the lower classes 


® Reproduced in Edouard Chapuisat, De la Terreur 4 l’Annexion: Genéve 
et la République Francaise, 1793-1798 (Geneva, 1912), p. 64. 
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and would be worshipped as the prophet and moral authority 
of the Revolution when it finally arrived in Geneva after 1789. 

Is this judgment of his contemporaries accurate? Was 
Rousseau’s influence really exerted on behalf of democratic 
egalitarianism as the later Revolution would believe, or was 
it essentially conservative and subtly in favor of an authori- 
tarian Old Regime? The problem is not simple, as has been 
shown in a recent absorbing and most pertinent article,®? and 
the present portrayal of Rousseau as ideologue extraordinary 
to the Genevese petty bourgeoisie is distinctly placed en jeu 
by the answer given. 

To explain the matter somewhat summarily from the 
point of view adopted in these pages, the contradiction be- 
tween “democratic” and “anti-democratic” elements in Rous- 
seau’s thought is ever-present. Most inconsistent of authors, the 
creator of Emile appears to be pulled alternately and with 
equal attraction to the two poles of value-judgment repre- 
sented by the plebeian class of his origins and the noble class 
of his aspirations. Like so many members of the Genevese 
lower order, Rousseau’s class allegiance was divided: petty 
bourgeois by birth, in economic means, and in manners, he 
aspired to be upper bourgeois—even noble—in sentiment and 
taste, in social distinction, and in his erotic life.5* Somewhat 
handicapped to begin with by his lack of resources and proper 
training in any craft, but hopelessly doomed in any case by 
his erratic personality and total lack of self-confidence and 
social ease, the transparent social climber Rousseau would 
probably have failed in any type of society. When his inevi- 
table frustration in the matter of his class advancement had 
become total, precipitated in his middle forties by an erotic 
crisis involving a noblewoman, he renounced ambition and 


"Gordon McNeil, “The Anti-Revolutionary Rousseau,” American His- 
torical Review, LVIII (July, 1953), 808-821. 

* Fallen to almost a proletarian status, he twice as a youth gave himself out 
as well-born, once as a prince and again as a well-heeled Englishman —a Mr. 
Dudding. For characteristic statements of his high-flown ambitions see Con- 
Jessions, pp. 45, 62, 73, 138, 293, 296. 
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launched his counterattack upon the world that had held him 
outside the gates, replacing its ethic by what might be called 
“the equality of sensibility.” Extolling now the middle class 
virtues of his own childhood, Rousseau erected a new and 
universal criterion of value with irresistible appeal. The 
landed elite had been judged superior on the basis of blood 
and prowess; the urban haute bourgeoisie had successfully 
added monetary wealth as a valid touchstone of merit. Social 
status judged by such criteria must perforce remain a minority 
prerogative, unattainable by the mass of aspirants. Rousseau 
seized upon the criterion of nobility of the heart—always 
existent in the Christian tradition even if long buried under 
external symbols of class, and under temporary revival as a 
literary fad among upper class literati—and made proper senti- 
ment the true standard of valuation, attainable by everybody 
through intuition. Rousseau, mythmaker of the petty bour- 
geoisie, constructed on behalf of the class of his origins a new 
social dispensation that struck at the roots of the religious, 
economic, social, literary, erotic, and political patterns of 
eighteenth century society.** It was when this task had been 
accomplished with the completion of his three most influential 

In recent years there has been a serious reappraisal of the influence long 
ascribed to the Rousseauist doctrines in reshaping the social and political 
thought of Europe on the eve of the French Revolution. Excellent efforts to lay 
bare the difficulties inherent in the problem are: Henri Peyre, “The Influence 
of Eighteenth Century Ideas on the French Revolution,” Journal of the History 
of Ideas, X (1949), 63-87; Gordon McNeil, “The Cult of Rousseau and the 
French Revolution,” ibid., VI (1945), 197-221. I prefer to qualify the influence 
of Rousseau as being an “influence of fulfillment;” i.e., it is not so much that 
his devotees were persuaded by Rousseau or changed by him as that they found 
fulfillment and personal completion in him. The soul of the petty bourgeois 
was incomplete and unorganized until given a framework by Rousseau. With 
him, the petty bourgeoisie and the lowly Natifs of Geneva, heretofore depen- 
dent for their ideals, cultural patterns, and aspirations upon an upper order 
to which they could not attain, came into their own and formed their own 
independent and self-sufficient moral world, equal to, nay, superior to that 
upon which they had been leaning. The individual lower classman could 
abandon the mirage of social advancement, with its multiple frustrations, and 
could withdraw into the ranks of his own class with assurance that he was 


superior as he was. In a word, he had been ennobled by a patent issued by 
Rousseau. 
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works (the Nouvelle Héloise, Emile, and The Social Contract) 
that Rousseau burst upon the consciousness of the Genevese 
lower bourgeoisie as a new Messiah. 

Rousseau had forecast a Golden Age coming into being 
around the simple home of Emile and Sophy,** a somewhat 
inappropriate image for a philosopher who had made wealth 
the source of all evil. But his adherents in Geneva would cap- 
ture his meaning and would attempt to make into a reality 
his true vision of an Alpine Arcadia, in which the gold that 
was the life blood of the city would somehow lose its primal 
curse and be transmuted into a beneficent, or at least irrele- 
vant, element without power to corrupt the social milieu. And 
through his doctrine of sensibility Rousseau had unwittingly 
shattered the scruples that might have retarded the coming of 
the new society. For the impending class struggle could be 
elevated to a high moral plane and could be infused with an 
aura of purest idealism simply by virtue of an inner conviction 
of absolute rectitude, which recognized no external criterion 
of good and evil beyond the promptings of the “natural” man. 
The psychological scaffolding of the Revolution had been 
erected; the event itself could not be long delayed. 


IX 

It was the French Revolution in Geneva after 1789 that 
brought both the fulfillment and the debasement of the Rous- 
seauist doctrines. Glorified by the revolutionaries in the 
Festival of Rousseau and in the names of their clubs: The 
Friends of Jean-Jacques, The Cradle of Jean-Jacques, The 
Sincere Hearts (existing side by side with the Montagnards 
and the Marseillais), the shade of Rousseau was invoked to 
support sombre spectacles that would have shocked him, no 
doubt, had he still been alive. In the figure of Jean-Robert 
Argand, the Genevese terrorist, who had been reared by his 
Rousseauist father quite literally on the pattern of the model- 


® Emile (Everyman Edition), p. 438. 
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man Emile and who had assumed deliberately the name 
“Emile Argand” (and even “Emile Argand-Rousseau”!), we 
see the caricature of the morality of Jean-Jacques—a brooding 
figure drawing sketches of the victims appearing before his 
tribunal, often on trumped-up charges, and voting steadfastly 
for conviction and execution, while maintaining his own 
moral superiority. And in the Terror and the capital levy we 
meet with the debased coinage that passed for Rousseauism 
in 1794. 


People of Geneva! Learn the first cause of all your troubles! Sepa- 
rate them [the rich] forever from your body . . . Such men will 
always be dangerous; they corrupt the public spirit. The con- 
tagious example of their unbridled luxury . . . [enervates] the 
republican spirit.5¢ 


In such Rousseauist phrases as these was the Terror prepared 
in order to purify the body social. “Rousseau formed my soul 
and made me love virtue,” wrote Cornuaud, the administrator 
of the capital levy during the Terror. How? “. . . By giving 
me a touch of misanthropy and a scorn for the rich and well- 
born and the so-called happy of this world.” 57 

Truly, Jean-Jacques Rousseau of Geneva had discovered 
in his frustration a marvellous faculty for turning his own 
“sour grapes” into a heady wine. Taken in uncontrolled 
draughts, it could impassion . ..and then deaden . . . the hearts 
of men! 


% Anonymous brochure, Avis 4 mes concitoyens (read at meeting of the 


Montagnards, 4 Aug. 1794), Bibliothéque publique et universitaire de Genéve, 
Series: Cf 315, No. 3. 
™ Cornuaud, Mémoires sur Genéve, p. xvi. 





The Role of William Eden in the 
British Peace Commission of 1778 
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REGINALD E. RABB* 


ILLIAM Eden, later to become Baron Auckland, 

was an outstanding member of a distinguished 

English family. Before the eighteenth century the 

Eden line had already contributed many capable men to 

service in both church and state. Its most recent representative 

in British public life is the former Prime Minister, Sir An- 

thony Eden. William Eden boasted that “in point of family 
I have no difficulty.’’? 

In keeping with a gentleman’s education he prepared him- 
self at Eton and Oxford.? In 1765 he entered the Middle 
Temple, expecting to pursue the law. Soon thereafter, young 
Eden became convinced that he was better fitted for politics 
and abandoned his plans for a legal career. In 1772, at the age 
of twenty-seven, through the influence of his kinsman, Alex- 
ander Wedderburn, then Solicitor-General, he became Under- 
Secretary to Lord Suffolk in the Northern Department. By 
1774, William Eden was able to enter Parliament from Wood- 
stock, a pocket borough of the Duke of Marlborough.® 


* Mr. Rabb is an Assistant Professor of History at the City College of New 
York. He is a charter member and the faculty director of Alpha Mu Chapter, 
and the author of previous books on the career of William Eden. 

* Diary and Correspondence of George Rose, ed., L. B. Harcourt (London, 
1860), p. 33. 

* Eaton College Register, ed., Austin-Leigh, pp. 30-34. 

*The Auckland Papers; additional manuscripts of the British Museum, 
sixty volumes, 34412 to 34471, hereafter cited as Add. MSS with appropriate 
volume and page. The above account of Eden is taken from a sketch of his 
early life written by himself (Add. MSS 34418, pp. 46 ff.). It has generally been 
assumed that Eden was the best informed and most competent member of the 
Carlisle Commission. The study of the Auckland Papers, the writer feels, will 
prove this to be the case. 
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Eden had hardly become acquainted with the House tradi- 
tions when he found himself immersed in the grave new 
questions arising from the conflict between the thirteen 
colonies and the mother country. As early as 1774 he had seen 
that a crisis was approaching, and carried on a confidential 
correspondence with North and Wedderburn concerning the 
government’s North American policies. In October of 1774, 
he wrote to George Keith, an officer in the Royal Navy, that 
the question of Parliamentary supremacy must come to a de- 
cision, and that if the matter was to be decided by force, Eng- 
land was better prepared for the struggle than she had ever 
been or was likely to be. One successful stroke, he thought, 
would decide the issue; and if, together with a display of force, 
the government would offer reconciliation, the colonies might 
‘reasonably be expected to decide to let things gradually re- 
turn to their normal channels.” * Eden drew up the minutes 
for the King’s speech to Parliament October 26, 1775, which 
again stressed that individuals and even individual colonies 
should be encouraged to return to the crown.5 From the begin- 


ning he was an exponent of the policy of approaching the 
colonies with the sword in one hand and the olive branch in 
the other. 


Eden’s influence on North was soon recognized. In Octo- 
ber, John Pownall, Under-Secretary for the American Depart- 
ment, wrote to William Knox that Lord North had been 
captured by Eden. “As to the measures for America, I know 
nothing about them. For since I have been deserted by our 
principal, that business has got into other hands, and our 
friend Eden knows a great deal more, and does a great deal 
more, of the American business than I do.’’® 

Eden’s friendship with Lord North had begun at Oxford. 
The warm social relationship of his wife, Eleanor Elliot, with 


“Ibid. 35508 (Keith Correspondence, Add. MSS of the British Museum, 
35593-35554)» P- 246. 

5 Tbid., 34412, p. 391. 
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North’s daughter had strengthened the professional associa- 
tion of the youthful MP and the Prime Minister. Upon mov- 
ing to Downing Street, Eden began to exert a strong influence 
upon North, becoming one of his chief advisers and the 
medium through whom party members made demands on the 
Prime Minister. Eden said he paid more attention to North’s 
business than he did to his own. William Knox, the jealous 
Under-Secretary to Lord George Germain, Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, insisted that Eden’s influence was due to his 
courting Lord North. The truth of the matter is that when 
North’s personal secretary, John Robinson, was ill, Eden 
undertook to handle the minister’s confidential business. For 
his effective labors in this task, he was recompensed by an 
appointment to the Board of Trade, a post with a salary of 
one thousand pounds a year.’ This was a common means of 
rewarding political supporters, and such appointees rarely 
came to the Board meetings; but Eden attended regularly,® 
became intensely interested in trade, and was soon recognized 
for his knowledge of the subject. A principal function of this 
Board was to advise the government in its relations with the 
American Colonies. 

The outbreak of overt rebellion in the North Ameri- 
can colonies was not met by unanimity in the Board of 
Trade. Eden occasionally took issue with government policy, 
which he felt to be lacking in spirit and imagination. Clearly 
he did not approve of Germain’s advisers nor the way his 
department was run. After Burgoyne’s disastrous defeat at 
Saratoga on October 17, 1777, he recognized the situation as 
critical, so dangerous in fact that he thought all political trifles 
must be swept aside.® Anything done to embarrass the govern- 
ment at this juncture would be little short of criminal. Never- 


"Reginald Lucas, Lord North, Second Earl of Guilford (London, 1833), 
II, 9. 


* Journals of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, January, 1776, 
to May, 1782. 


* Add. MSS 34415, p. 92- 
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theless, Eden realized that the alarming turn in the war 
demanded a totally new appraisal of the situation. He was con- 
vinced that the time had now arrived for a negotiated peace. 
If this were coupled with unyielding military action, it might 
save the empire. Hardly less important to Eden, it would 
prevent the resignation of his political luminary and associate, 
Lord North.’ 

As active head of the Secret Service, Eden was concerned 
also with relations between the colonies and France. Paul 
Wentworth, his chief agent, journeyed to Paris to prevent a 
French treaty of alliance with the colonists. Several times it 
was proposed that Eden be sent to talk to Franklin and his 
colleagues. The idea, however, had to be abandoned when it 
was learned that the French had promised to lend money to 
the revolting Americans. In return for this aid, the Americans 
were to relay a report to France of all peace offers made by 
England. The exertions of Eden’s agents in France actually 
helped Vergennes to persuade Louis XVI on January 7, 1778, 
to agree to a treaty between France and America. It was 
feared by some French leaders that further delay might allow 
the American agents to be seduced by men like Wentworth. 

Privateering, because of its possible influence on the war 
in America, was another subject that held Eden’s interest. Paul 
Supton, another secret agent, was asked in 1777 to obtain as 
much information about this as possible. Supton had become 
friendly with Silas Deane, who informed him that the French 
did not wish privateering to continue from their ports."! From 
this report, Eden concluded that the French were resolved to 
remain neutral for a time but would enter the war later.’ By 
the end of August, Eden had acquired sufficient evidence to 
convince him that the soldiers of Louis XVI were definitely 
destined to be cast into the balance on the side of the revolting 
colonists. 

* Ibid., 34414, PP- 395-398. 


4 [bid., p.go. The damage to British trade was very heavy. 
¥ Ibid., p. 96. 
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William Eden had also carried on an active correspondence 
with several of the British ministers on the Continent con- 
cerning the American war. Much of this should normally have 
been attended to by his superior, Lord Suffolk, but was as- 
sumed by Eden since Suffolk was suffering from gout. Reports 
concerning the American situation reached Eden from Sir 
Joseph Yorke, British minister at the Hague, as well as from 
Paul Wentworth who had been transferred from France to 
Amsterdam.!* George Keith, who lived in Potsdam, sent Eden 
regular information from Germany and the minister to 
Prussia, Hugh Elliot, wrote that the Germans were but coldly 
polite toward Britain. Prussia had distinctly not favored the 
hiring of mercenaries from the petty German states to fight 
in an American war.'* This must have given Eden some cause 
for reflection for he had been closely connected with the Hes- 
sian purchases. 

From its beginning the war with the American Colonies 
had been regarded by not a few Britons as the “King’s War.” 
After the Saratoga debacle the sentiment for peace with Amer- 
ica was in the ascendent and the King was forced to agree to 
a proposed attempt at reconciliation. It was hoped that such 
overtures would meet the criticism of the opposition, and of 
paramount importance, prevent America from forming an 
alliance with England’s age old opponent across the Channel. 

When it was decided in December, 1777, to send a peace 
commission to America, North asked Eden to draw up a memo- 
randum about a bill to be presented to Parliament. This Eden 
did in a document in which he emphasized the following 
points: to give the Commission sufficient extent and validity 
itshould be appointed on the authority of Parliament; the 
commissioners should be given power to abrogate or repeal 
any statute or part of any statute passed since the beginning 
of the reign of George III; and they should also be empowered 

* This correspondence is contained in Add. MSS 34414. 


* Ibid., 34413, p. 202. 
* This had not been true of the Howe Commission of 1776. 
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to make new regulations for the colonies, such regulations to 
be binding unless Parliament should express its dissent within 
three months. All other stipulations should be subject to ap. 
proval by Parliament.® 

Alexander Wedderburn had also prepared a draft for a 
proposed peace commission, which he sent to Eden for sugges. 
tions.17 Eden forwarded both drafts to Lord Thurlow, the 
Attorney-General. A strong supporter of the King’s American 
policy and a royal favorite, Lord Thurlow examined both 
papers as possible blueprints in preparing a bill creating the 
projected peace commission. It fell to Eden, however, to be- 
come the center of correspondence for the entire work. North 
asked Eden, with the aid of Mr. John Hatsell, Clerk of the 
House of Commons and an eminent authority on parliamen- 
tary procedure, to draft that section of the bill dealing with 
taxation.1® Eden busied himself throughout January and Feb- 
ruary with the relative articles, so much so in fact, that his 
friends complained that they never saw him. Thurlow eventu- 
ally gave his support to the very liberal policy which Eden 
had conceived. It is important to note that the proposals about 
negotiations were clearly based on the understanding that the 
military pressure on the North American area would be vigor- 
ously maintained. Dealing from a position of strength was 
absolutely necessary, particularly in light of the colonists’ self- 
assurance, now swollen by Gentleman Johnny’s collapse. 

The complete bill dealing with the peace commission was 
not presented to Parliament by North until February 17, 1778. 
It passed the House of Commons on March 2, and the House 
of Lords on March g."® In the face of Saratoga and the likeli- 
hood of active French intervention the procrastination of the 
North government seems inexcusable; there had actually been 

8 Add. MSS 34415, pp. 122-124. 

 Facsimiles of Manuscripts in European Archives Relating to America, 
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a parliamentary recess from December 11 to January 20! Al- 
though the concessions were as liberal as North felt Parliament 
would approve and the small Rockingham faction of the 
Whigs was alone in demanding independence for the colonies, 
Parliament had not been happy with the bill. The Tories felt 
that North had gone too far; the Whigs, getting no credit from 
North were similarly disgusted. Regrettably, old personal and 
party acerbities had slowed down a piece of legislation that 
demanded the most pressing haste. 

In addition to the formal act creating the commission, 
there was a list of Royal instructions, which gave the commis- 
sioners even wider powers.*° Eden drew up the original draft, 
and the fact that he worked it over carefully, with many alter- 
ations, shows that he considered these instructions very impor- 
tant.2? The commissioners were to be supplied with money to 
use in instances where it would be effective. 

In relation to the necessary qualifications for appointment 
to the commission, Eden drew up a memorandum which is 
preserved in the Auckland papers. According to this, appoint- 
ment should best be confined to members of Parliament, and 
both houses should be represented. All the commissioners 
should have family weight. One should be a lawyer, one from 
the moderate opposition, and one from Scotland.*? On the 
next page of the Auckland papers is another list of qualifica- 
tions, unsigned and not in Eden’s hand. Eden often wrote to 
his friends asking for their opinion on matters that interested 
him; this list is probably from one such friend.” In a letter to 
Wedderburn, Eden recommended that two of the commis- 


sioners be commanders of the armed and naval forces in 
America.?* 


* These instructions are printed in S. E. Morison, Sources and Documents 
Illustrating the American Revolution, 1764-1788 (2d ed.; Oxford, 1929), 186 ff. 
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When Lord North proposed to Eden on February 17, 1778, 
that he be one of the commissioners, he did not accept at once, 
He asked to be appointed to the Privy Council, as Lord Car. 
lisle, who for reasons of prestige had been made head of the 
commission on February 22, was a member of the Council.» 
The King, however, did not approve. Eden also suggested to 
North that he be given a thousand pounds to enable him to 
prepare for his duties as commissioner. His Majesty agreed, 
but thought the request excessive and remarked that Eden 
seemed ‘‘to think eclat a part of the character of the commis- 
sion.” 26 Eden was also privileged to retain his posts as Under- 
Secretary of State and member of the Board of Trade. He had 
enjoyed his work under Lord Suffolk (who parted with his 
services reluctantly),?7 but expected something better on his 
return from America. 

Eden wished it understood that it was not his personal 
desire to go to America.”* In a letter to Lord George Germain, 
he wrote that since North found difficulty in getting able men 
to accept, he would sacrifice himself for the public benefit.” 
This can hardly have been a sincere statement if Wedderburn 
is correct in saying that there was no lack of suitable men who 
were eager to accept the post. This seeming reluctance on the 
part of Eden to accept should not be taken too seriously, for 
it was part of the tactics he used throughout his political career. 
If he was persuaded to accept an appointment seemingly 
against his will, to please his superiors, he had the right to 
demand a greater compensation for his sacrifice. 

There were several “reasons” given by Eden for his accept- 
ance. His health was not good, he was underweight, and he 
felt that change might be beneficial.*° Eden invariably made 

* Ibid., p. 169. 

* The Correspondence of King George III with Lord North, 1768-1783, ed. 
W. Bodham Donne (London, 1867), II, 170. 

* Ibid., p. 138. 

* Add. MSS 34416, p. 76. 
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use of the condition of his health to accept or decline a post, 
even on occasion contradicting himself. Feeling also that the 
government was tottering, he wrote, “If I do not go, I foresee 
on the coolest reflection that I shall retire very suddenly to 
almost obscurity, for I know that the present government is 
not equal to its difficulties, and it will neither suit my pride 
nor my principle to struggle on with them from present bad 
to certain worse.”’*! On March 5 he accepted the post on the 
promise that the plan of the military campaign should be 
communicated to him, and on the assurance from Lord North 
that he would not resign his leadership as Prime Minister.*? 
Eden had always opposed North’s tendency to shrink from the 
storm, suggesting that energy, not resignation, was the way to 
meet the difficulties. It is obvious why William Eden now 
opposed any personal surrender by the Prime Minister which 
would leave him stranded on an alien shore. 

There was some opposition to Eden’s appointment on the 
ground that he had been closely connected with Suffolk, a 
man especially disliked in America because he had advocated 
the use of Indians in the war. Eden had, moreover, spoken 
many times in the House, supporting the right of the mother 
country to tax the North American Colonies. This could 
hardly have endeared him to the colonists, and unquestionably 
his friendship with Lord North would further stigmatize him. 
Notwithstanding these objections, his appointment was looked 
on generally with favor. His youngest brother, Morton, Min- 
ister at Munich, was especially pleased, although he did not 
express much confidence in the commission as a whole. “You 
will certainly be looked upon as the efficient commissioner,” 
he wrote. By the time Eden sailed, his brother appeared 
more sanguine of his success.** Sir Beaumont Hotham, who 


* Ibid., p. 230. 
® Ibid., p. 246. 
* Ibid., p. 268. 
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was familiar with American affairs, agreed with Morton Eden 
that his brother would be looked up to as the efficient commis. 
sioner.*° John Lee, a friend of Benjamin Franklin, wrote that 
if he could have any hopes in the calamitous situation, he 
looked to Eden to fulfill them.** Charles Jenkinson counted 
the public fortunate in having such a man to represent it.” 
Sir John Wentworth, former Governor of New Hampshire, 
stated that Eden’s appointment would cause general joy.* 
Germain likewise complimented Eden on the appointment.* 
Thurlow and Wedderburn were glad the business was put in 
Eden’s hands,*° as was Hatsell, who wrote, “I know of no one 
so proper as yourself for this very important employment.” 

Before the three commissioners could sail, a difficulty arose 
with Mr. Richard Jackson, one of the original members of the 
commission. He had been appointed a commissioner because 
of his supposed knowledge of America. He had been a col- 
league of Franklin’s in the agency for Pennsylvania. When the 
French treaty with America was announced in London on 
March 13, he thought that the colonies should immediately 
be given independence. This displeased Eden so much that 
he determined to maneuver Jackson out of the commission, 
using the latter’s uncertainty about when he could leave as 
the prying lever. Jackson’s resignation followed North’s order 
that the commissioners must positively leave for America on 
or before April 12. Eden then informed North that he would 
not go unless a substitute that pleased him was found.” He 
suggested the appointment of George Johnstone, William 
Pulteney, or Andrew Stuart. Personally he preferred Stuart 
but feared that he would be generally unacceptable to others. 
His next preference was Johnstone, Scottish member of Par- 
liament and Governor of West Florida in 1763. He was never- 
theless only to be chosen if Eden could be confident that the 

* Stevens, Facsimiles, IV, 400. ® Ibid., p. 255. 

* Add. MSS 34415, p. 251. © [bid., pp. 252, 254. 
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older man would work harmoniously with him.** Wedderburn 
arranged for the meeting of the two which left Eden thor- 
oughly satisfied, and Johnstone then accepted his appoint- 
ment.“ The change in the commission was the result of 
Eden’s own private negotiation, and gave him greater hope 
for its success, since Johnstone liked him personally and was 
“right headed on the points in question.” The head of the 
commission, the Earl of Carlisle, was an old friend of Eden’s 
since school days at Eton, and was prominent for both his 
wealth and his political connections. It appears that Carlisle 
readily accepted any arrangements made by Eden. 

There had been much debate in Parliament on the nomi- 
nation of the commissioners. The appointments, however, had 
not been made in a narrow party spirit. Besides Carlisle, Eden, 
and Johnstone, the commission in its final form included 
Richard Lord Viscount Howe and Sir William Howe. Pro- 
vision was made that, if necessary, General Clinton could serve 
in Sir William’s place. Eden had asked that Clinton be named 
in the commission to prevent his taking offense and to effect 
the cordiality and confidence necessary for success if he were 
called upon to serve as commissioner.** Clinton had replaced 
Sir William in command of the army in Philadelphia before 
the commissioners arrived and worked with them from the 
very beginning. Sir John Temple and John Berkenhout were 
to accompany the commissioners as unofficial members. They 
were appointed to provide a channel outside of legitimate 
bargaining, a shadowy role where cajolery and bribery might 
be effective. 

Eden drew up the schedule for the payment of the com- 
missioners. They were to have the full status of ambassadors, 
with corresponding privileges and pay, an allowance of 1600 


“Johnstone no doubt thought he was more experienced than his two 
younger colleagues. Eden was thirty-three at this time, Carlisle only thirty. 
John R. Alden, The American Revolution (New York, 1954), p. 196, calls Eden 
an experienced diplomat although this was his first mission. 

“ Add. MSS 34415, Pp. $27. 

“ Ibid., p. 344. 
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pounds, plus 400 a quarter for extra-ordinaries, but in a later 
note, Eden added that it should be goo pounds more.** This 
cost would be justified only if there was a reasonable hope of 
success. The opposition was generally gloomy, the government 
more hopeful. Eden himself, minimizing the probable diffi- 
culties, wrote to his brother Morton that, while given to specu- 
lation, he did not wish to speculate on the outcome of this task. 
He was neither extremely confident nor extremely despond- 
ent.*? He felt that the “charge is as great as ever was extended 
to any private man” and would keep him in America for sev- 
eral months.*® Lord North told Henry Temple that he did not 
believe the commission would have much effect and that 
nothing short of independence would satisfy America, al- 
though it “could not be proposed yet.’’4® Eden and Wedder- 
burn were shocked at this; both thought that the commission, 
as a Parliamentary creation, would meet with more success in 
America than the attempted reconciliation of the Howe 
Commission in 1776.°° 

Eden finished his discussion of the plans for the commis- 
sion on April 12, and was annoyed by the casual manner in 
which North treated this vital undertaking. Quick to take 
offense, he had already voiced his displeasure at the coolness 
of the Cabinet toward the commission and the lack of regard 
shown its members.®! Eden was extremely anxious that the 
three commissioners should sail as soon as possible and 
threatened that he would not leave if there were any delay. 
Eden’s threat prevailed; even the customary audience with His 
Majesty was dispensed with, and the commission sailed for 
New York on April 16, 1778.°? The inexcusable indolence on 
the part of the government, Eden rightly saw, half doomed 
the work of the commission before it began. 

The commissioners had planned to land at New York, but 

“ Tbid., p. 301. 
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when they came upon an armed brig, the Stanley, 200 miles 
from the American shore, they were informed that Lord Howe 
and Clinton were in Philadelphia.** After some hesitation, for 
Eden did not wish to be present during a major struggle, they 
asked to land there. It was necessary to obtain an interview 
with the military commanders as soon as possible, not only 
because they were members of the commission, but also be- 
cause it was essential that the commission should learn what 
sort of military action might be necessary. In any event, speed 
in starting the negotiations was of paramount importance. 
The commissioners arrived in Philadelphia June 6, and found 
to their dismay and anger that the home government had 
issued an order, dated March 21, for the evacuation of the 
city. Howe, in consequence, had begun the process of em- 
barking 5000 Tories and had advised the remainder of the 
inhabitants to secure their lives and property by taking the 
oath of allegiance to Congress — a suggestion tatal to the suc- 
cess of the Conciliatory Acts. This retreat directly counter- 
manded the military plans calling for an active war, copies of 
which Germain had showed Eden on March 7. Eden after- 
wards maintained that if the evacuation order of which he 
knew nothing until his arrival, had not been given, there was 
little doubt that the commission would soon have made a 
great impression in America.** Ever quick to express his indig- 
nation over what he considered a slight or an insult, Eden 
wrote Germain: ‘“The order should have been communicated 
to the commission before it left England. If the commissioners 
were unfit to be trusted with the secret, they were unfit for the 
situation in which they were placed; and either the nomina- 
tion was highly improper, or the concealment of a measure so 
essentially affecting the conduct and the probable effect of the 
commission was materially criminal.’’®° In the several conver- 


* The Manuscripts of the Earl of Carlisle, Historical Manuscripts Commis- 
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sations which he had with Germain before leaving England, 
Eden insisted that the Secretary had “tacitly engaged himself 
to communicate all to him.” Germain replied that he thought 
Eden had known of the order because of the “universal con- 
fidence shown you upon this and every other business of 
confidence.’’®® 

Eden also expressed his displeasure to Suffolk, who excused 
himself by stating that Eden was North’s appointee and there. 
fore should have been informed by the Prime Minister. In 
fact, the project was North’s and he had “not eagerly con- 
curred.’’5? Eden expressed his indignation more frankly to 
Wedderburn, adding, “Three weeks ago we had a strong party 
in Congress and still stronger in the army.” To deprive the 
commissioners of strong military support was “as ridiculous 
as it was profligate.” Eden protested he would not have come 
to America if he had known of the order. The idea that it 
was secret was no excuse, for he had known all the govern- 
ment secrets for several years. “Now, contrary to every prin- 
ciple of negotiations, the commissioners must enter into a full 
detail of all their powers, and possible concessions at the first 
overture. If we fail here it is some little comfort I think, to 
have been duped and to be known to have been so.” *® Carlisle 
was even more pessimistic. He wrote his intimate friend, 
George Selwyn, “Things go ill, and will not go better. We 
have done our duty, so we ought not be involved with those 
who have lost this country.’’*® 

Wedderburn wrote to soothe Eden’s ruffled feelings. Eden 
had threatened to return at once to England; Wedderburn 


% Tbid., pp. 443-450. Germain admitted in his official answer to the first 
dispatch of the commission that the evacuation of Philadelphia probably hurt 
the commission. Stevens, Facsimiles, XI, 1124. That the government realized the 
relationship between the army and the commission is further shown in the Secret 
Instruction sent to Clinton. New York was to be held, if possible, to give the 
appearance of strength, thus creating conditions necessary for the success of the 
commission. Add. MSS 34415, p. 428. 

 Ibid., 34415, P- 453- 

® Tbid., p. 455. 

% J. H. Jesse, George Selwyn and His Contemporaries (London, 1883), p. 283- 
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strongly advised against this. If anyone were to blame, he said, 
it was not due to design. Wedderburn feared that Eden would 
desert the government and join the opposition. This, Eden 
wrote, would be against both his temper and his principles. 
Certainly the commission’s principal opportunity was re- 
moved by the order to quit Philadelphia, for Great Britain 
had only as much bargaining power as it had prestige; and 
both were rapidly sinking. Retreat from the capital of the 
rebellion was a final confession of weakness which nullified 
the work of the commissioners before it began. The North 
government was attempting to negotiate a peace short of 
independence, but the retreat of the English army across New 
Jersey almost insured the rejection of such proposals by the 
North Americans.* 

While the change in military plans was forced by French 
entry into the conflict, no adequate explanation has ever been 
given for keeping the orders of March 21 from the commis- 
sioners. Was North intolerably careless or disingenuous, or 
had he simply lost faith in the peace efforts of his own com- 
mission? It was not so much the order for the evacuation but 
the fact that he was not told in advance that caused Eden to 
take such violent offense. Carlisle and Johnstone were both 
astonished that Eden, the business head of the commission, 
had not been told. The very confidence which he enjoyed 
made him feel that some personal slight was intended.® 

Eden, despite the order, had some hesitation about leaving; 
he considered more advisable a delay until negotiations could 
get under way. The order of March 21, however, had been 
confirmed by a Royal order of April g, and the Earl of Car- 
lisle did not think that positive orders should be disobeyed. 
From a military point of view, the immediate evacuation of 
the city by the British does not seem to have been necessary. 


@ Add. MSS 34415, p. 361. 


“William B. Willcox, “British Strategy in America in 1778,” The Journal 
of Modern History, XIX (June, 1947), 106. 
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Clinton, who had assumed command, found it most “morti- 
fying” to be forced into an apparent retreat with such an army. 
The commissioners felt that with this army the British could 
have defeated Washington if they had been allowed to do so. 

Before leaving England, Eden had drawn up a detailed 
plan of procedure which stressed the expediency of beginning 
negotiations with Congress and Washington to obviate all 
charges of intrigue.** But neither by candour nor by stealth 
did Congress have any intention of treating with William 
Eden’s delegation. When it had learned that a peace commis- 
sion was being sent over, it had unanimously resolved, on 
April 22, “to hold no conference or treat with any commis- 
sioners on the part of Great Britain, unless they shall as a pre- 
liminary thereunto, either withdraw their Fleet and Army, or 
in positive and express terms acknowledge the Independence 
of these States.”’®° The treaty of alliance between France and 
the United States reached America on April 13; it was received 
by Congress on May 2 and ratified on May 4. Two days later, 
Congress again passed a resolution not to treat with the com- 
missioners except on terms of independence. The French 
treaty and the assurances of strength which it promised made 
Congress immensely more certain of success. 

In spite of the French Alliance, there were conditions 
which seemed to favor the prospects of the commission. The 
American victory at Saratoga had been followed by dissension, 
inflation, and deteriorating morale. The commissioners pro- 
fessed to believe that the French treaty should not prevent 
Congress from treating with them since their plan of accom- 
modation had been offered prior to any French offer of help 


Donne, op. cit., II, 202. Clinton believed that the British Government 
appointed the peace commission after the Franco-American alliance so they 
would not have to wage war in the colonies. Sir Henry Clinton, An Historical 
Detail of Seven Year's Campaign in North America from 1775-1782, 3 vols. 
(unpublished manuscripts written in the 1790's, William L. Clements Library) 
I, 101. 

* Add. MSS 34415, Pp. 199. 
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The commissioners therefore prepared to send a messenger 
directly to Congress. Yet the futility of the commission’s effort 
was evident before they had even begun their attempted nego- 
tiation. On May 27, Lord Howe had sent the conciliatory 
bills, as finally passed by Parliament, to Henry Laurens, Presi- 
dent of Congress, and to General Washington. Washington 
had given noncommittal acknowledgement. Lauren's reply 
was received June g. Congress was only willing to discuss a 
peace consistent with honor and independence after England 
put an end to the unprovoked and cruel war. In spite of this 
unpromising reply, Clinton, who had replaced Lord Howe, 
wrote to Washington the same day, asking for a passport for 
Dr. Ferguson, who had been appointed secretary of the com- 
mission.*® Washington refused, explaining in a note to Clinton 
that he had no right to grant the commission’s secretary a safe 
conduct without previous instructions from Congress. Con- 
gress approved of this refusal.* 

On June 1, 1778, Eden had drawn up “Hints of general 
reasoning from which to form our letter to Congress.” William 
Eden was a very methodical man, and when faced with a 
delicate situation he often prepared a detailed outline of sev- 
eral courses of action before making a final decision. He 
decided that they were to stress the importance of their com- 
mission; to convince Congress of their sincerity, good faith, 
and unreserved confidence (but Congress must also show these 
qualities); to point out how much more natural for America 
was aconnection with England than one with France; to stress 
the fact that they were ready to offer all that could in justice 
be asked; and further to make clear that England was not pre- 
pared to offer any greater concession than they were now em- 
powered to offer.®** From these “Hints” we are able to form an 


idea of what the initial letter to Congress was to have been, 
* Ambrose Serle, The American Journal, 1776-1778, ed., E. H. Tatum (San 
Marino, 1940), pp. 307-308. 
* Journals of the Continental Congress, XI, 616. 
® Hist. MSS Comm., 15 Report, App. 6, p. 340. 
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but when the commissioners found that they would not have 
the support of their army to intimidate that body, they de- 
cided to make their letter to Congress as generous as their 
commission allowed; even suggesting an exchange of repre. 
sentatives between England and the colonies. In a word, they 
were prepared to concede everything short of actual inde. 
pendence.® This letter was sent to Congress by the colonial 
post. The commissioners hoped by this hasty action to begin a 
negotiation before Congress realized that the activity in Phila- 
delphia meant withdrawal of the army. 

Before the commissioners heard from Congress, however, 
they had been forced to re-embark on the Trident, and to sail 
for New York on June 28. Clinton’s army did not evacuate by 
the water route in the manner suggested by the order but 
wound its way across New Jersey by land. It was recognized 
that a naval pullout and cumbersome troop convoy would 
expose the British forces to destruction by a French fleet. Eden 
later wrote to Wedderburn that if Clinton had followed 
instructions the army would have been “nabbed’’ in the 
Delaware.” 

Congress appointed a committee of five with Gouverneur 
Morris as chairman, to answer the commissioners and on June 
17 approved their uncompromising reply.” The commis- 
sioners were informed that Congress would discuss peace only 
when solid proof of American indepence was avowed by Great 
Britain, either by specific acknowledgement or by the with- 
drawal of His Majesty’s fleet and armies.”? This rebuff, which 
reached the commissioners after they had arrived in New York, 
could be blamed on the precipitous Philadelphia evacuation.” 


® Add. MSS 34415, p. 302. Eden favored colonial representation in the 
British Parliament. According to “secret information,” Franklin was supposed 
to have suggested that this offer “would be more alluring than any other.” Eden 
to Clinton, October 10, 1778, Clinton Papers (William L. Clements Library). 

Add. MSS 34416, p. 153. 
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Yet, as the commissioners had frankly and explicitly stated 
their powers and proposals in some detail, they had laid a good 
foundation for an appeal to the people. Although they be- 
lieved that the masses were pleased with their offer, the 
commissioners were uncertain as to what step they should take 
next."4 

It was apparent that the Americans, heartened by recent 
military and diplomatic triumphs, would never negotiate with- 
out vigorously applied battle pressure. The commissioners 
wrote Germain that only an offensive campaign could produce 
results, and they asked permission to return if such a campaign 
was not to be undertaken; “for under all circumstances the 
conduct of the commissioners depends on the measures to be 
pursued by the army and navy for the two are inseparable.” ™ 
This was the tone used in all subsequent dispatches to Ger- 
main. Clinton complained to Eden of the lack of re-enforce- 
ments and threatened to resign his command. Eden asked the 
Duke of Newcastle to persuade Clinton not to do so.”* He did 
not blame the British officers in America for the static condi- 
tion of the war; this was the fault of the home government.”? 

The commissioners came prepared to address individuals 
directly if necessary. On June 9, Eden sent Washington a 
packet of letters, including one from his own brother, Robert 
Eden, who, as the last colonial governor of Maryland, had 
known Washington and his family. Eden wrote that he had 
not read the letters but felt confident that they were non- 
political in character, and he expressed his disappointment at 
not having had an opportunity of a personal meeting.” 
Washington’s reply was polite but non-commital.”® Congress 
had no intention of allowing the commissioners to get past it 

™ Annual Register, XXI (1778), 218. 

® Add. MSS 34415, p. 410. 

* Ibid., 34416, p. 497. 


 I[bid., 34415, p. 490. 
* Ibid., p. 327. 


® Jared Sparks, ed., The Writings of George Washington (New York, 1847), 
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in this way to the people. Anticipating further efforts to per- 
suade individuals to desert the cause of independence, Con. 
gress passed a resolution on June 17, forbidding dangerous 
correspondence with subjects of Great Britain.*° 

Johnstone was especially active during his short stay in 
Philadelphia in making contacts with important individuals. 
Possibly without the knowledge of Carlisle or Eden, he was 
indiscreet enough to suggest “rewards” for support of the 
mother country. The resentment in the colonies was so great 
that Congress refused to have further dealings with him and 
so informed the commission.*! The other commissioners 
deemed it expedient to request Johnstone’s recall to England. 
Although contemptuous of Congress’s opinion of his behavior, 
Johnstone was distressed over what might be thought of it in 
England and persuaded Eden to write a letter exonerating 
him. After this experience, Eden insisted that Temple and 
Berkenhout take renewed precautions to carry on their work 
independently of the commissioners. Certainly Eden, as man- 
ager of the commission, wished to work openly and honestly 
as far as possible. However, he was prepared to use corruption 
if necessary. 

The commissioners decided to make one last attempt to 
treat with Congress. Accordingly, on July 11, they wrote 
Laurens that they were willing to concede everything except 
the severance of the bond of union. They pointed out that war 
with France made it impossible to withdraw their land and 
sea forces.** Congress decided not to reply to this letter. Gouv- 
erneur Morris, however, under the pen name “An American,” 
wrote a scathing response, which appeared in the Pennsylvania 
Packet.** As a last resort, the commissioners discussed the 
question of a truce with Congress but decided that the offer 

® Journals of the Continental Congress, XI, 616. 

= The attempts at bribery made by Johnstone are fully treated by Carl Van 
Doren, Secret History of the American Revolution (New York, 1941), 96 ff. 

Add. MSS 34415, p. 451. 


* Pennsylvania Packet, July 21, 1778. Nathan R. Einhorn, “Reception of 
the British Peace Offer of 1778,” Pennsylvania History, XVI (1949), 191 ff. 
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would be futile. On August 26, they issued a declaration 
stating that if any negotiations were to take place, the over- 
tures must now come from Congress or from the people of 
America. In making this declaration, they were merely com- 
plying with instructions. Although it was a step that could not 
be dispensed with, and might even be attended with some 
disadvantage, the commissioners were not optimistic about 
any success which would follow its publication. Eden now saw 
that only the defeat of Washington and the French fleet would 
bring a change of attitude in the colonies.** 

The reception of the commissioners in America became 
known in England on August 2, and on August 11, the King 
wrote to North, “The present accounts from America put a 
final stop to all negotiations. Further concession is a joke.” He 
proposed that Canada, the Floridas, Nova Scotia and — if there 
were enough troops — New York should be held, but the main 
effort should be devoted to the war with France, which, if 
successful, would cause the Americans to “‘Listen to reason.”’® 
Eden still thought that the war could be brought to an end in 
ayear if England maintained a strong active force in America. 
Time and again his communications stressed that success was 
possible with a little real military exertion. He wrote to Ger- 
main on September 21, 1778, that if England could defeat 
Washington or make guerrilla forays into the country, the in- 
habitants would prefer peace. If, on the other hand, the army 
and navy were withdrawn, England would lose everything in 
the western hemisphere.** 

The commissioners, now convinced that there was only the 
most negligible hope of high level negotiation, decided to 
make a last attempt at settlement through a direct under- 
standing with the colonies, or possibly with but a part of them. 
Their instructions had anticipated a possible refusal of Con- 
gress and Washington to treat with them. In this case, the 


“ Add. MSS 34415, p. 459. 
* Donne, op. cit., II, 207. 
* Add. MSS 34416, p. 391. 
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government had decided, as the instructions to the commis. 
sioners indicated, upon an effort to divide the colonies and 
deal with them separately. 

On October 3, 1778, a Manifesto and Proclamation was 
issued at New York. The commissioners again appealed to 
Congress and to individual colonies, as well as people, to 
accept what England had so graciously offered. If there were 
any who wished to continue to fight, the Manifesto warned 
that the benevolent English war policy would quickly give 
way to extremes of war, since England would then regard the 
colonies and France as a common enemy.*? Every attempt was 
to be made to bring this ultimatum before the people and their 
leaders. Like every other commission move, however, it was 
checked by a renewed colonial war effort and British reverses. 

While the commission had not succeeded in bringing the 
war to a close, it had been especially helpful in stimulating 
trade between England and that part of America which was 
still loyal. Eden, the commissioner most familiar with trade, 
took the keenest interest in this matter. He directed the draft. 
ing of letters to sea captains in the North and East Rivers in 
New York, requesting information as to the amount of their 
tonnage** and then helped to tabulate the results of the 
inquiry for the commission.*® 

In August, the Merchants and Traders of New York pre- 
sented to the Commission a petition asking that something be 
done to allow their accumulated stocks of tobacco and other 
goods to be sent to England or to other colonies. The com- 
mission promised to do everything possible. After ascertaining 
that there were in the New York Harbor area 35,700 tons of 
shipping, besides 75,000 tons belonging to the Royal Army and 
Navy, the commission issued a proclamation on September 


* Annual Register, XXI, 328-332. 
% Add. MSS 34416, p. go. 
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26, allowing the goods to be exported.*! By mid-November, a 
million pounds of merchandise had been sent to England. On 
November 18, the proclamation period was advanced to June 
1, 1779; this trading privilege was likewise extended to New- 
port in order to strengthen Loyalist sentiment in that area. 

The trade policy adopted by Eden pleased Germain, who 
wrote to him: “The regulations you have made respecting the 
trade of New York are wisely and chiefly calculated for the 
benefit of His Majesty’s subjects. I only lament that the gen- 
eral condition of affairs upon the Continent will not at present 
admit of a more enlarged system.” ®? Eden depended on his 
success in this field to compensate for the failure to conciliate 
the colonies. He suggested that this work of the commission 
might be continued, even after its members had returned 
to England, as the best means of handling the commercial 
problems arising in America.** 

On November 15, being convinced that their mission was 
unsuccessful and had become politically embarassing, the 
commissioners wrote to Germain that they were making prep- 
arations to leave for England. Apprehensive about English 
disappointment at the commission’s failure, Eden wrote to 
Germain: 


We have endeavored anxiously during the whole course of our 
correspondence with Your Lordship to prove our disposition, at 
least, to promote His Majesty’s service . . . in which we have had 
an unsuccessful, embarrassing and distressing task. It would have 
been a sufficient consolation to us if we had been fortunate enough 
tolearn before our departure that the general tenor of our conduct 
meets with His Majesty’s gracious approbation. . . .* 


The canvas had hardly spread for the homeward voyage 
when Eden’s uncertainties began to mount. “I am under a 
million anxieties,’ he wrote to Wedderburn. When the 


" Ibid., p. 31. 

* Ibid., p. 78. 

* Ibid., p. 119. 
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wind failed in the English Channel, he asked to be put 
ashore at Plymouth.” A few days later, however, he received 
encouraging reports from Carlisle and Suffolk.®* 

Once in England Eden wrote to Lord North that he and 
Lord Carlisle could not continue any claims to the salary of 
commissioners.*? However, like many of the young lawyers of 
his day, who had made politics their career, William Eden did 
expect to be rewarded for every service rendered to the gov. 
ernment. Since he had left a profitable office in England to 
accept a temporary one in America, he assumed that the gov- 
ernment would grant him a mark of favor that would be more 
lasting and liberal than a mere salary. To solicit suitable com- 
pensation, he wrote to Lord North enumerating the losses 
which he felt he had taken in accepting the commission. 
When North appeared to be slow about suggesting a reward, 
Eden wrote him that his cause of complaint grew worse every 
day.* 

Finally, Eden began to connect his failure to get proper 
recognition with the growing atrophy of the government in 
general, and decided that unless something was done at once, 
he would publicly attack the government for its blunders con- 
nected with the Orders of March 21, 1779.1 This threat 
secured an invitation from North to both Eden and Carlisle 
that they discuss the matter of emoluments at his home. Eden’s 
letter of acceptance stressed the fact that his real concern was 
the state of the government, but he added: 


. . . . I certainly cannot without disgrace to the public character 
I filled in America and without ridicule to the character I mean 
to preserve in this country, even go into the House of Commons 
as a servant of the present government unless some ostensible 
favors are done to the American commissioners. If I have any 
separate pretensions, I am willing to defer them.2! 

* Ibid., p. 134. 

* Ibid., pp. 137-138. * Tbid., p. 269. 

* Ibid., p. 201. 10 Tbid., p. 270. 
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He can have hardly been sincere for he almost immediately 
suggested a pension for Mrs. Eden and a position for himself, 
one quite as remunerative as the original commission appoint- 
ment. He hinted that if he sat in the House, with what ap- 
peared as a ministerial disavowa!, he might be forced to answer 
questions that would be embarrassing to the government. The 
King, apprised of these tactics, stated that Eden acted as if 
every quarrel could be healed only by some job.'© 

Eden’s action approximated political blackmail. Yet such 
methods were not uncommon during that period when gov- 
ernment support was often obtained by liberal bribes. A pen- 
sion of 600 pounds a year was given to Mrs. Eden. In a very 
carefully revised letter, her husband accepted, but added the 
hope that it might be further convenient to confer on Mrs. 
Eden the Deputy Rangership of Greenwich Park, or the 
Housekeepership of Windsor.’ It is hardly surprising that the 
King objected, and here the whole matter ended. Eden im- 
plied that he would abandon his own opposition if Carlisle 
made no complaints, and consequently, nothing was done to 
embarrass the government. Carlisle had been quieted by an 
appointment as president of the Board of Trade; soon there- 
after he became Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with Eden as his 
Chief Secretary. 

Even after returning to England, the commissioners had 
continued their efforts on behalf of the troubled North Amer- 
icans. They were especially anxious that civil government be 
restored in Loyalist centers such as New York. While in 
America, Eden had formed a close friendship with Clinton. 
The General thought so highly of the young man’s ability that 
he continued to correspond with him and sought to use his 


@ Ibid., p. 378. 

* Tbid., p. 289. 

™ As part of the compensation, Eden's brother Morton was advanced in 
February from Bavaria to Denmark, although the King was not pleased with 
this move. See W. A. Brown, Empire or Independence, 1774-1783 (Louisiana 
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influence.’ Eden’s contacts while in America had naturally 
been with Loyalists; unhappy people who had everything to 
lose if England failed to win the war. The prejudices of this 
body of revolutionary flotsam convinced him that the one hope 
of saving the New World for the mother country lay in but- 
tressing the Loyalist cause. Eden therefore suggested to Clinton 
that he “should not hesitate at any expense, promises, threats, 
management, etc.” to promote the Loyalist interests. To a 
degree, this policy was adopted by the government and exe- 
cuted by Clinton.’° Again it appears to have been a case of 
tardy application, for the attempts only aggravated the bitter 
division in America between Patriots and Loyalists. 

On June 1, 1779, the Peace Commission quietly came to an 
end. The King expressed his satisfaction at the exertions of its 
members, but nothing was done to extend its labors. It is 
generally agreed that the commissioners did everything in 
their power to execute their mission, even going beyond their 
instructions. However, the most experienced diplomats in 
Christendom would have met with failure. The concessions 
had come too late. If generous reconciliation had been pursued 
three years earlier, when the Americans had asked for no more, 
reasonable peace terms might have been obtained. By 1778 
only a successful military effort on the part of England would 
have induced the Americans to listen to any overtures short of 
independence. This effort England was not prepared to make. 


206 Add. MSS 34416, pp. 270, 425. 


Germain to Clinton, January 23, 1779, Clinton Papers (Clements 
Library). 
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The Austro-Prussian War and the 
British Press 


e/a) 


EDWARD W. ELLSwortTH* 


HE Austro-Prussian War that broke over Europe like a 
thunderclap jolted Britain into a new evaluation of the 
nineteenth century. Complacency gave way to intro- 

spection. The press discovered the inadequacies of the British 
military organization, and the demand for a thoroughgoing 
reform developed into a persistent refrain. The innovation in 
Prussian military equipment caused a furor; in war, as in 
economic competition, the machine had partially eciipsed the 
human element. Ideas and attitudes of English writers were 
greatly altered within the space of a few weeks. The Habsburg 
collapse had an immediate impact. Anti-Prussianism vanished 
and a political, cultural, religious, and ethnic affinity for the 
victorious nation was cultivated. Apparently social Darwinism 
edged into popular journalism, for the struggle seemed to fit 
into the new philosophy. In short, the summer months of 1866 
checked the mid-century drift and introduced the “Generation 
of Materialism.” 

In the British Isles the year 1866 opened in a somewhat 
tempestuous manner. Heavy snow and high gales in the early 
days of January suited the mood of the observant Englishman 
as events on the Continent took an ominous turn. Prussia 
resolutely moved to eliminate Austria as a political factor in 
Germany, and Bismarck fully accepted the use of force to 
teach this objective. With infinite care he prepared his ana- 
basis. Already in October, 1865, he had met with Napoleon 


* Mr. Ellsworth is an Assistant Professor of European History at Wheelock 
College, Boston, and a former President of Delta Mu Chapter. 
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III at Biarritz, and by soothing words and indefinite promises 
lulled the French ruler into inactivity. By the promise of the 
Habsburg province of Venetia, Italy was drawn into the Prus- 
sian camp in April of 1866, although the short-term provisions 
of the alliance meant that Bismarck had to move within three 
months if he were to utilize it. Immediately the Wortkampf 
was stepped up by a propaganda offensive: Austrian malad- 
ministration of Holstein was charged, but at the same time 
Bismarck endeavored to create a broad issue from which he 
might rally support. To this end a reform of the German Con- 
federation was proposed which included the creation of a 
popular chamber with membership selected by universal 
suffrage. Thereby, the Prussian Chancellor goaded the Habs- 
burgs, and at the same time hoped to attract the formerly 
hostile democratic elements in Germany. Throughout the late 
spring Berlin waited for any Austrian misstep and on June 
first it came; Vienna brought the whole Schleswig-Holstein 
question before the German Confederation. 

This incident was seized upon as a violation of the Gastein 


Convention of 1865, and without delay the well-prepared 
Prussian military machine moved into Holstein. The minor 
German states flocked to the Habsburg standard while Prussia, 
with her southern ally, confidently turned to the business of 
war.} 


London high society was extremely receptive to the views 
of the sovereign. As the actual political power of the British 
Crown diminished, its prestige and social influence rose. In 
1863 Victoria had shown a definite predilection for a strong 
and vigorous Prussia, but in 1866 she actually favored inter- 
vention in behalf of Austria.2 Likewise her son, the Duke of 
Cambridge, criticized the neutral spirit of the Derby Govern- 
ment and chafed at the “total abstention from all interest in 


1 Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, Saxony, Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, Hesse-Darmstadt, 
Nassau, and Baden supported Austria. 

* Sidney Lee, Queen Victoria (London, 1904), p. 340. Herbert Maxwell, The 
Life and Letters of the Fourth Earl of Clarendon (London, 1919), II, 310. 
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the affairs of Europe.”’* Court circles took the cue. The family 
of Count Bernstorff, Prussian Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James, recorded very graphically the antagonism. In April, 
1866, Countess Bernstorff wrote to her son: “I hope that justice 
will be done us later on. Everything that is wrong is ascribed 
to us now.”* A few days later she wrote again, “you cannot 
imagine how unpleasant our position is.’’® 

With possession of the franchise and the means to enforce 
opinions, the articulate and materially strong middle class 
closely followed continental developments. The comfortable 
business class, the backbone of the age, was only indirectly 
touched by the views of exclusive tight-knit court circles. 
Reading was one of the most popular avocations, and the 
educated Englishman referred to his favorite newspapers and 
periodicals for guidance with almost the same fervor as a 
Cromwellian Puritan who turned to the Bible for inspiration 
and direction.® 

As tension mounted in Europe in the spring of 1866, the 
British journalistic world moved toward an isolationist posi- 
tion but opinions, advice, and admonitions were freely giver. 
Reaction to the crisis was not simple and clear-cut for the 
situation became dichotomous — Austria vs. Prussia and Aus- 
tria vs. Italy. On one point, however, there was unanimity: 
Prussia was disdainfully rebuked as the aggressor. Victorians 
were outraged by her intention to use war as a means of ag- 
grandizement. Ideas about Austria were not so clearly defined 
—actually confused. Sympathy was almost contingent on her 
voluntary cession of Venetia to the House of Savoy. 

Italy had become a magic name which prompted thoughts 
of revival, resourcefulness, and a successful struggle for 
national identity. Moreover, a cultural bond existed: Eng- 


*Edgar Sheppard, ed., George, Duke of Cambridge (London, 1906), I, 262. 

‘Karl Ringhoffer, The Bernstorff Papers, trans. Mrs. C. E. Barrett-Lennard 
and M. W. Hopper (London, 1908), II, 241. 

*Ibid., p. 242. 

*R. A. Scott-James, The Influence of the Press (London, 1917), p. 132. 
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lishmen educated in the classics had deep respect for the con- 
tributions of ancient Rome, and leading members of the 
literati like the Brownings and Swinburne as well as the Pre. 
Raphelite Brotherhood had turned with interest to Italian 
memorabilia. Following the Palmerston tradition, the Liberal 
party watched the advance of the fledgling nation with a pa- 
ternalistic pride and was hostile to Habsburg holdings beyond 
the Alps. Any mention of Austria evoked the cry — Venetia! 
As early as 1859 a great many Englishmen had been in agree- 
ment with John Ruskin who deplored control of Italy by the 
Austrians; ‘‘their power was like bituminous cerecloth wrap- 
ping her corpse — it saved her from the rottenness of revolu- 
tion; but it must be unwound if the time has come for her 
resurrection.’’? 

Habsburg participation in the spoliation of Denmark 
(1863-1864) lurked in the background like an unforgivable 
sin. A plague on both your houses seemed to be a strong cur- 
rent of thought. ‘As to Germany, again, we are told morning 
after morning that the two German powers are doing nothing 
more than quarreling over their plunder.’’® Punch expressed 
the same sentiment but in a picturesque manner: 


Prussia was a robber, 
Austria was a thief; 

Prussia and Austria 
Stole a Danish fief.® 


During the few months prior to the outbreak of war the 
London Times forcefully censured Prussia for her designs 
upon Schleswig-Holstein, yet gave Austria only token sym- 
pathy because of her guilt in the Danish episode as well as her 
shortsightedness in clinging to the restive Italian province. 
Both the Times and Evening Mail took the position that the 


* Letter to the Scotsman, July 20, 1859. 

8 “England and the War,” Saturday Review, XXI (May 26, 1866), 605-606. 

® Austria and Prussia,” Punch, L (April 21, 1866), 120 Cartoon, ibid., LI 
(July 7, 1866), 8. 
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cession of Venetia was not a question of justice but rather one 
of expediency. Advocacy of self-determination for the Italians 
of Venetia could have become a boomerang because the same 
philosophy could apply to restive Ireland.” 

Most observers did not make such a distinction. The 
Economist, representing commercial and banking circles, ad- 
mitted that Austria had peaceful intentions and defended the 
status quo while Prussia aimed at transgression; nevertheless, 
the Empire had compromised her position by clinging to the 
transalpine province." Her foothold in Italy was characterized 
by the Fortnightly Review as neither expedient nor just.’ If 
the dispute had been confined to Germany, the Star was con- 
vinced that the hopes and sympathies of all free peoples would 
have been with Austria, but the paper quoted Lord Palmer- 
ston’s aphorism that the most dangerous of all possessions was 
an inheritance of triumphant wrong."* Specifically, Austria’s 
grasp on Venetia was a gross and flagrant wrong and one of 
the relics of a cruel and hideous system of European states- 
manship.'* The London Review endorsed the claims of the 
House of Savoy but found no justification for the disturbance 
in Germany; “it is the conflict of two mighty nations, the 
murderous dispute of the robbers over their spoil . . . but 
the hour of retribution has already come.” !® 

The Evening Mail showed the same apathy toward both 
the Habsburgs and Hohenzollerns — “it is bewildering to con- 
template an event so terrible . . . and to feel at the same time 
that we can discern on either side no claim to our sympa- 
thies.”*° The Morning Post joined in the chorus which con- 
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demned Prussia, but added that Bismarck’s bad faith toward 
his ally of 1863 was well deserved." Actually the paper worried 
because “not only our views but even our sympathies are so 
strangely conflicting.” 48 George Meredith, correspondent for 
the Post in Italy, wrote that right and justice were undoubt- 
edly on the Italian side. In the opening days of June, the 
Herald reproached those who censured Austria after she had 
scuttled plans for any conference that would have led to the 
loss of territory.2° Obviously the Daily News fell into this 
category, for the paper insisted that Vienna had forfeited the 
respect and support of Europe by refusing to satisfy Italy.” 

Some news organs were extremely critical of the Habs- 
burgs. The popular Saturday Review discredited Vienna; the 
moral difference between the two German states was negli- 
gible, one strove for Prussian aggrandizement, the other 
against it, but the real aim was for national predominance.” 
An Austrian victory would reestablish the Confederation and 
would mean absolutism, religious oppression, and intellectual 
decay.22 The Spectator sharply attacked Austria; her defeat 
would benefit Italy and the world. If Prussia acted to make 
North Germany into a unified nation, “we cannot say that 
such an end does not justify the slaughter that may precede 
it.”24 The Pall Mall Gazette, however, declared that Austria 
sought to punish Prussia by wrenching Silesia from her. “She 
(Austria) needs a good legal case for striking hard at Prussia 
and she has got it.”’5 


1 Morning Post, May 7, 1866. 

8 Ibid., June 15, 1866. 
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Periodicals catering to a particular segment of society 
stressed the dual culpability. The Record, a religious weekly, 
concluded that war was just retribution against Austria and 
Prussia for their past misdeeds.?* The sporting paper, Bell’s 
Life in London compared the continental situation to two 
rogues who had fallen out over their loot.?7 

Prior to Sadowa, English writers usually contended that 
national morality should conform to strict standards of per- 
sonal morality. Austria, by preventing the consolidation of 
Italy, and Prussia, by aggressive designs on Schleswig-Holstein, 
had disregarded ethical principles. A rising tide of humanitar- 
ianism and reform sharpened criticism of these two mid- 
European countries which had not been affected very much 
by liberal trends. In general, informed people were indifferent 
to the disagreement of 1866 between the comminatory Aus- 
trian and Prussian governments over land acquisition and 
prestige. 


A current writer has quite succinctly characterized the 
mid-years of the nineteenth century as a time charged with 


emotion that could enliven politics and revivify nationalism.”* 
The Romantic literature of the age was indicative of this 
emotionalism. A ready and receptive audience read about the 
struggles of the heroes of liberty such as Rienzi or William 
Tell. Romanticism flooded into attitudes about foreign affairs. 
Enthusiasm for foreign causes waxed strong when the op- 
pressed reacted against tyranny as in Poland, Hungary, and 
Greece. The basic issue between Austria and Prussia did not 
tap the wellspring of emotion. The latter statement, never- 
theless, needs some qualification. Englishmen were stirred by 
the plight of the Austrian and Prussian people, the victims of 
their war-like leaders. Of course, the Austro-Italian imbroglio 


* Record, June 6, 1866. 
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evoked strong emotional response, perhaps best exemplified 
by Algernon Charles Swinburne in his “Song of Italy” (1867). 

Although writers looked at the continental struggle with 
mixed feelings they were very close to agreement about the 
military strength of the combatants. Probably a majority of 
journalists and well-informed observers believed that Austria 
had the advantage.*° But a sizable group refused a prediction 
as the opposing forces were about evenly matched and doubt- 
less a long war would ensue.*t Complete confidence in the 
ability of Marshal Benedek and faith in the rigorous training 
and strict discipline of the professional Habsburg Army were 
observations which appeared repeatedly in British journals. 
Apparently, true conditions in Austria had been successfully 
masked.*? Inasmuch as the Prussian people did not desire war 
it was reasonable to suppose that the army would lack spirit. 


* Strange travail and strong pains 
Our mother, hast thou borne these many years 
While thy pure blood and tears 
Mixed with the Tyrrhene and the Adrian Sea; 
Light things were said of thee, 
As of one buried deep among the dead; 
Yes, she hath been, they said, 
She was when time was younger and is not 
So the Austrian, when his fortune came to flood 
And the warm wave was blood; 
With wings that widened and with beak that smote, 
So shrieked through either throat 
From the hot horror of its northern nest 
That double-headed pest; 
Algernon Charles Swinburne, “A Song of Italy,” Songs of Two Nations (2d ed., 
London, 1898), pp. 14-15. “To Italy,” Chambers’s Journal, XLIV (April 27, 1867), 
272. 
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Prussian superior tactics, weapons, and organization were not 
given sufficient consideration. The short-service Prussian 
Army, moreover, had not been fully accepted as an efficient 
unit.* The Fortnightly Review reported: 


Experience has shown that a Prussian Landwehrman who 
comes fresh from the counter or desk very soon sinks under the 
load of his knapsack and musket when he is on the march, while 
the regular and thoroughly drilled soldier marches on without 
difficulty.54 


Such ideas were in conformity with the opinion of Matthew 
Arnold in 1859. 


In her regular forces she has not a man who has served three 
years. The majority of her Landwehr are respectable married 
citizens, fathers of families. To require such troops to repel a 
charge of Zouaves would be as reasonable as to make this demand 
of the Marylebone Vestry.®5 


With the outbreak of hostilities in mid-June, the scientific 
and dispassionate von Moltke put into operation the plans 
which he had worked upon since 1860, and with sureness and 
competency the Prussians moved into the province of Bo- 
hemia, the major theatre of operations. Von Moltke’s offensive 
was met by the cautious defensive plans of Benedek who had 
accepted command of the Austrian northern armies only after 
personal urging by Emperor Francis Joseph. Within a fort- 
night the armies clashed. On July 3, at Sadowa, in spite of its 
celebrated elan, the professional Austrian Army was crushed 
with efficiency and thoroughness. The only question that re- 
mained unanswered in the early days of July was whether the 
Prussian Army would attempt to move on to Vienna. Austria’s 
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balm came from her military action south of the Alps as heavy 
blows were dealt the Italians at Custozza, and in naval action 
at Lissa. These, however, were but shallow compensations, in 
fact, a mere mockery, for Sadowa brought the Habsburgs to 
their knees. The war was over in about the time spent bya 
prosperous Englishman on a summer holiday. 

While these momentous events occurred in central Europe, 
the announcement of the outbreak of war had barely faded 
from the English news columns and the editorial pages were 
still filled with speculations about the new conflict. Would the 
carnage last two years as in the Crimea and possibly involve 
the entire continent as did the Napoleonic Wars? Suddenly, 
London was amazed by reports that the Austrian Army had 
crumbled on the plains of Bohemia. A remarkable change in 
editorial comment took place. A genuine wave of enthusiasm 
for Prussia swept through the news journals. Was it possible 
that a contented and prosperous nation was stirred by the 
color, dash, and virility of successful militarism? And, sur- 
prisingly, not only the Austrophobes and the indifferent re- 
joiced at the result, but also people who had championed the 
Habsburgs a few days earlier. The remark of the essayist, 
Richard Congrieve, was most apt: “We clapped hands over 
Sadowa.’’** It seemed as though journalists vied with one an- 
other to alter their pre-Sadowa convictions and glorify Prussia; 
the North Germans became the incarnation of both virtue and 
wisdom. 

An Ameircan periodical, the Nation, made pointed refer- 
ence to the shift in British sentiment — “there is now not a 
discordant voice in the concert which salutes the Prussian 
policy.” ** The Standard, a Tory organ that had been com- 
pletely pro-Austrian, reversed its editorial policy and eval- 
uated Prussia in the same manner as did Gladstone; English 


* Richard Congrieve, “Papers on the Franco-German War of 1870-1871,” 
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Conservatism had become like another voice of English Lib- 
eralism.** The Bernstorff family was jubilant that the en- 
tire picture had changed and that hostility was rapidly 
disappearing.*® 

Without any equivocation the Times indicated that the 
conflict was proof of Prussia’s national superiority to her rival 
in everything, everywhere, and in every way.*® And the paper 
carried the thought a step further. “A superiority so universal 
and by so many tests proves the higher stamp of character, the 
loftier policy, the nobler bond of union, the stronger element, 
and the truer earnest of the future.”*! The Daily News re- 
ported that Prussia owed her victory to inherent qualities, an 
intellectual, moral, and political superiority.*? The magic of 
success had reconciled the public to Prussia’s victory: such was 
the analysis of the Morning Star. ‘People begin to think there 
is something genuine at the bottom of a movement which 
within a fortnight crushes to earth one of the great military 
powersof Europe . . .”* 

The Examiner was certain that Bismarck would pass away, 
and the “stuff” in the Prussian people which had impelled 
them to charge the cannon at Sadowa would lead to the 
triumph of liberal principles. Brute force, cruelly and unjustly 
used, prepared the way for the victory of the North German 
sense of liberality and justice.** In the words of the Morning 
Post, the Prussian victory would prove a boon to Europe.*® 
Toward the end of July, the Telegraph confessed that the 
Prussian soldiers might well be the unconscious bearers of 
new life, and in much the same tone the Evening Mail char- 
acterized the Prussian as the conqueror and also the better 
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man.*® The Liverpool Weekly Mercury, a representative of 
the provincial press, decided that “‘the Prussians are at the 
head of German civilization, the Austrians at the tail.’’*7 Bell's 
Life in London, which earlier had made vitriolic attacks upon 
the leaders at Berlin and their aims of brutal ambition and 
savage despotism, in early August, exulted in Prussia’s consti- 
tutionalism, Protestantism, and the grandeur of her victories.“ 
The Pall Mall Gazette frankly admitted that Englishmen liked 
Prussia for her success; from a practical viewpoint, a strong 
military power was needed on the eastern border of France. 
The paper considered that Austria had been an impostor who 
had gained awe by false pretenses.*® According to the Fort- 
nightly Review, a strong, united, free-trading Protestant Ger- 
many was beneficial to England; the drastic change of 
sentiment was not glossed over but instead hailed as evidence 
of political acumen and maturity.” In a recapitulation in early 
1867, the Morning Herald assured its readers that the Prussian 
population had been motivated only by the highest and holiest 
of motives —the good of Germany and the supremacy of 
Prussia.®4 

Prominent literary people, historians, and politicians took 
the same position as the journalistic world. Alexander King- 
lake stated: “I was for Austria because I thought she could 
make Germany; now I see she can’t, I go over to Prussia.”™ 
Prior to the war, Gladstone, Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the Russell Government, maintained that Austria had the 
moral support of Britain in the quarrel over Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, but with the collapse of the Habsburg cause he publicly 
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endorsed Prussian preponderance in Germany.® Lord Stanley, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in the Conservative 
Derby Government which had come to power in June, also 
accepted Prussian dominion in mid-Europe but with less 
enthusiasm.** Goldwin Smith wrote to the Daily News that 
Austria was backward in civilization, had intruded into Ger- 
many, and had hindered the area from its natural develop- 
ment. Prussia was the Piedmont of the north, and although 
behind Britain in constitutional freedom, she possessed the 
“Teutonic character’ that already had produced freedom of 
thought and in the end would produce political freedom. 
Charles Kingsley felt that the Prussians had proven their 
greatness, and that Prussia’s campaign had been for the physi- 
cal safety of every North German household and the honor of 
every North German woman. Kingsley added, “had I been a 
Prussian I would have gone down to Sadowa as a sacred duty 
to wife and child and fatherland.” 5* Edward Dicey who toured 
Germany in the autumn of 1866, described the Prussians as 
steady, God-fearing men whose triumph and future expansion 
would increase the intellectual vigor of the continent.** 

The letters of Charles James Lever, consul in Italy and 
novelist, reveal a complete change of sentiment within a few 
days. In late June he thought it would be wise for Austria to 
seize Silesia and make peace with Italy by ceding Venetia. At 
the news of Sadowa, he exclaimed: “I hope it’s not true. These 
Prussians, in their boastful audacity, coarse pretension, and 
vulgar self-sufficiency are the Yankees of Europe.” A week had 
hardly elapsed when he altered his opinion. His new satisfac- 
tion in Prussian triumph was accompanied by a keen appraisal 
of British public opinion. 
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Now, Prussia was so manifestly in the wrong at first . . . and 
Bismarck’s views were so palpably false and tricky, he could have 
no sympathy with us at all, —and yet success (that dear idol of 
Englishmen) has done fully as much as the best principles and the 
purest ambition could, and we are rapidly becoming Prussian, 
. . . Beer-drinking, stolidity, and the needle-gun will do for the 
peace of Europe more than Downing St. and the homilies of the 
whole Russell family.5® 


It was rare, indeed, to find observers like Lever and the Duke 
of Argyll who were willing candidly to admit that the new 
Prussophilism involved a questionable moral position. In a 
communication to Lord John Russell, the latter wrote, “I sup- 
pose you are well pleased with the results of the late conti- 
nental revolution. For you had an immoral leaning toward 
Prussia long ago, it has become also the object of general 
worship.” ®® In the open forum and in the same vein, the 
Examiner, in a trenchant way, chided Englishmen: 


Thus shall Success o’er all the Nations reign. 
Her sons may show in vain 
Defects of heart or brain; 

Still shall they rule these conquered Isles, 

The favourites of fortune and of fate 

By talent worshipped, and by beauty wooed, 

Welcomed by cheers, and chronicled by smiles; 

They who have helped themselves alone are great; 
The wealthy are the good. 


Why did such a sudden shift in opinion occur? Rapid 
reconciliation to Prussian success was rather natural in official 


circles but the newspapers of the country also supported it. 
The most obvious conclusion is that Englishmen found no 
points of rivalry between their own country and Prussia. In 
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fact, on the horizon was the possibility of a united Germany 
controlled by Berlin and diplomatically inclined to London. 
Oftentimes journalists spelled out the areas of Anglo-Prussian 
rapport and strongly emphasized Prussia’s intellectualism, 
Protestantism, containment of France, and mission of unity. 
An appeal was made to both the intellect and the emotions of 
the British reading public. 

However, the rapid reversal of opinion had significance 
and implications that stretched beyond this one incident. A 
distinctive philosophy had sprung up concerning public 
morality, but more specifically foreign relationships. English- 
men shifted their interest from the immediate question of 
Schleswig-Holstein and the justice or injustice of the situation 
to the impact of Prussian success on England and Europe. A 
Realpolitik was very much in evidence. The previously well- 
defined concept that the European Commonwealth was guided 
by immutable Judo-Christian moral standards was pushed 
aside, and with it lapsed the rigid moral code that had been 
applied in the crisis of 1863, as well as in the subsequent and 
related spring crisis of 1866. 

Victorian worship of success had extended beyond the 
area of private activities. Was not the ascendent nation the 
aggregate of successful individuals? Competition was the life- 
blood of Britain whether in industry, in finance, or in the field 
of imperialism which lay just ahead. Prussia now had mani- 
fested her worth in the most striking form of competition— 
war. Beyond this, defeated Austria was not shown a great deal 
of sympathy. Usually flaws in the social, political, and eco- 
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nomic fabric of the Habsburg state were pointed out in a most 
vigorous manner. Comments were threaded with such words 
as effete, cumbersome, corrupt, and reactionary. Journalists 
seemed resentful of the fact that they had placed confidence 
in Austria and that their judgment had proven faulty. Austria 
was not the victim of a triumphant machine but the unsuccess- 
ful competitor whose methods, organization, and even goals 
were inferior. 

Of real import are the English observers’ explanations of 
their post bellum views. Some just subordinated morality to 
political expediency in the old Machiavellian way. One of 
the leading journals commended a realistic approach: “It is 
gratifying to see that in this important juncture the political 
intelligence is stronger than feeling, and than the sympathies 
... toward Austria at the beginning of the war.’’® A sizable 
group turned to the new catholicon, science—specifically social 
Darwinism. Englishmen, as they are wont to do, did not 
abandon the old but made it a part of the new. Hence, English 
liberal tradition was wed to Darwinism—the progressive and 
intellectual became synonomous with the strong and victor- 
ious. Prussia’s victory, therefore, indicated not just a military 
superiority but also an essentially democratic, enlightened, 
and progressive Zeitgeist which doubtless lagged somewhat 
behind her military prowess, yet in time would become the 
motive force in the country. The Prussians were the most ad- 
vanced members of the Germanic ethnic group. They had 
earned the right to control Germany, a right based on power, 
intelligence, and contribution to the stability of Europe. Mov- 
ing from the specific to the general, in “Physics and Politics’ 
published just a few years later, the compatibility of Dar- 
winism and liberalism was proclaimed on the doctrinal level 
by Walter Bagehot in his “cake of custom” theory. 

Historians interested in the nineteenth century have 
centered attention on the widespread appearance of social 
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Darwinist ideas which followed the Franco-Prussian War. 
Thus, it is of interest to note that in Britain, already in 1866, 
such ideas were found not merely in the musings of a few 
members of the intelligentsia, but also were a part of the in- 
tellectual reservoir of journalists and university-educated 
Englishmen, and further, a practical application of the new 
philosophy was made. 

Chronologically and ideologically the attitudes elicited by 
the Seven Weeks’ War led into the new imperialism of the 
last third of the century. English imperialists stressed long- 
range benefits, goals, ethnic superiority and the like, and mini- 
mized unethical methods and wanton bloodshed. A very 
similar line of thought was used to explain and support Prus- 
sia’s military success. 

Englishmen asked for an explanation as the magnitude 
of the victory at Sadowa dawned on them. The press was 
flooded with reports about one subject—the needle-gun.® 
Tactics, organization, and leadership were somewhat over- 


shadowed. The dramatic new weapon caught the public imagi- 
nation for it was spawned by the machine age into which 
Europe was just moving. The editorial world readily made a 
verbal obeisance to man’s newest creation. The Examiner 
caught the spirit—the Prussian Emperor owed his being to a 
gun. The Daily Telegraph, in a semi-facetious vein, reported 
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that if Prussia had 250,000 more soldiers equipped with 
needle-guns Europe would be hers.® Another paper pointed 
out that the gun had made Prussia a great power and had 
revolutionized the whole politics of Europe.®* Punch spoke in 
its own way by a doggerel: 


Lo, when the thieves, in deadly fray, 
Strove for possession of the prey, 
What execution then was done 
Upon Austria by Prussia with the needle-gun! 
Oh, that unerring needle-gun! 
That death-dispensing needle-gun! 
It does knock over men like fun. 
What a formidable weapon is the needle-gun.*? 


Within a matter of weeks, the military journal, Colburn’s 
United Service Magazine, gave authoritative support to the 
popular journalistic utterances.® 

Official circles had already acted. On July 5, the Duke of 
Cambridge, the commander-in-chief, wrote to Lord Clarendon 
that might had triumphed over right thanks to the new 
weapon and he urged that the army adopt it, otherwise “we 
shall be powerless.” ®® At Huntingdon, in mid-July, General 
Peel announced that instead of an order for 40,000 breech- 
loaders an order for 100,000 had been made.” On July 23, 
1866, the Chancellor of the Exchequer moved that the bill for 
creating terminable annuities be relinquished, and that 495, 
ooo pounds set aside for that purpose be applied to the con- 
version of Enfields into breech-loaders. Sadowa brought before 


® Daily Telegraph, July 7, 1866. 
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the nation the debate that had dragged on for months almost 
unnoticed. Should the army adopt the new weapon? Was it 
practical and efficient? 

In the early sixties the terrible military lesson of the 
Crimean War had been pushed aside. The British Army was 
inefficient and generally in a listless condition. Recruitment 
had become difficult, consequently, numbers fell short of 
quotas. Inequalities and injustices created an unhealthy 
atmosphere. On March 5, 1866, Lord Hartington, Secretary 
of State for War, announced to Parliament that the nation 
had a serious recruiting problem, a deficit of 1,068 men in 
1862-1863, 3,911 in 1863-1864, and 5,472 in 1864-1865; he 
suggested a commission to investigate.7 The innumerable 
commissions and investigatory bodies in the decade after the 
Crimean War had failed to strike at the roots of an antiquated 
system, and public lethargy would unquestionably have con- 
tinued had not events on the continent intervened. 

Sadowa was the trigger that set off the demand for military 
teform. A flood of comment appeared in newspapers and 
periodicals and prominent observers bitterly complained of 
the deficient military system.’? A typical comment was that 
of George Henry Lewis, of the Fortnightly Review, who noted 
that Britain had the finances and the manpower for a splendid 
army, but regardless of all resources and energy, her system 
of defense was far more analogous to the Austrian than to the 
Prussian.”* Charles Dickens, an ardent reformer and editor 
of All The Year Round, joined in the clamor; from the sum- 
mer of 1866 until the spring of 1867 his weekly contained 


"Parliamentary Debates, CLXXXI (1866), 1532. A Royal Commission on 
Recruiting was formed under Lord Dalhousie; it reported in 1867 and the 
Times stated: “The recommendations fall altogether short of the requirements 
of the occasion.” Times, February 18, 1867. 

" The author has a file of references to 74 articles appearing in 27 journals 
of opinion between July, 1866, and February, 1868, which question the existing 
military system. 


"George Henry Lewis, “Public Affairs,” Fortnightly Review, VI (Septem- 
ber, 1866), 250. 
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exposes of distressing conditions in the British Army.” Mili- 
tary authorities warned: 


Would that England now would take some hints for the organ- 
ization of her army from the victors of Kéniggratz, and would 
adopt the experience which has been won on the plains of Bo- 
hemia, before military progress is forced upon her by a disaster 
more fatal than that of Klostersevern.”® 


The continental struggle clearly convinced the public that a 
drastic military reorganization was needed. “‘It is quite certain 
that public opinion will very soon compel at least an approach 
to these desirable reforms.” ** Why then did government action 
lag? The aristocracy considered the officer corps and the whole 
army its own special preserve, in fact, one of its last institu- 
tional strongholds, and accordingly was deaf to any measures 
which would weaken its monopoly. A Parliament with in- 
creased bourgeois membership, therefore, was a vital step in 
military reform because only government pressure could make 
the nobility relax its grip. 

The whole subject of military reform was moving beyond 
the seminal stage since one aspect at least was brought into 
the legislative halls. On April 30, 1867, George Otto Trevel- 
yan, like his father an energetic champion of military change, 
brought up in the House of Commons a motion to condemn 
the purchase of commissions, and he prefaced his speech with 
the assertion that recent continental developments had shaken 


™“Poor Soldiering,” All The Year Round, XV (March 31, 1866), 273-277. 
“French Officer on the English Army,” ibid., XVI (July 28, 1866), 6-8. “Soldiers 
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the nation and made it aware of the whole question of mili- 
tary preparedness.* The motion was defeated 116 to 75. Tre- 
velyan’s purpose had been to ripen public opinion and start 
questions which a reformed Parliament could run down."* He 
was supported in this motion, and a similar one the following 
year which was not pressed to a vote, by such journals as the 
Daily News, Daily Telegraph, Morning Post, Morning Ad- 
vertiser, Pall Mall Gazette, Examiner, and London Review. 

The electorate was almost doubled by the franchise reform 
of 1867, and in the elections of the next year the Liberal party 
received the mandate to rule. Within a month after taking 
office as Secretary of State for War, Edward Cardwell sub- 
mitted his first plans for military reform.”® Such important 
legislation as the Army Enlistment Act of 1870 had been 
passed before the spectacular end of the Second Napoleonic 
Empire.®° Sedan merely reaffirmed the lesson of Sadowa. 

An intellectual acceptance, or at least toleration of mili- 
tarism, was certainly a facet of the situation. Victorian opti- 
mists liked to feel that war was a vestige of the past and was 
receding before the pressure of human progress. Frequently, 
universal disarmament and a congress of peaceful nations were 
said to be just over the horizon. Reformers were oftentimes 
idealists who minimized the army and its role in society; in- 
stead, they turned to constructive projects and were indifferent 
to forces of destruction. Events in Bohemia dealt a blow to 
such views and contributed to the vogue of materialistic 
realism. 

Seven weeks of war left an imprint on British ideas. The 
last trace of the Vienna Settlement of 1815 had vanished, and 
with it a certain sense of security and regularity. Englishmen 


™ Doubtless the reference was to the Austro-Prussian War and to the French 
Army Reorganization Bill. 
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examined their position in the changing scene, and long-range 
predictions seemed difficult to them as new and momentous 
developments on the Continent were visible dead ahead. 
Above all, Englishmen recognized that the conflict was simply 
a phase in a chain of events which in one way or another would 
reshape the political life of Europe. 





The Education of the Comte de Chambord: 
A Study of the Development of the 
Reactionary Mindset 


MH 


VINCENT W. BEACH * 


HE Count of Chambord was born on September 29, 
1820, some seven months after the sensational assassina- 
tion of his father, the Duke of Berry.1 The untimely 
death of the Duke served as the catalyst which triggered a shift 
to the right in the government of Louis XVIII and made 
Chambord’s grandfather, the reactionary Count of Artois, king 
of France in all but title. Berry was stabbed to death by a 
fanatic, Louvel by name, who hoped, by killing various mem- 
bers of the royal family, to end the rule of the Bourbons and 
pave the way for the creation of a government more friendly 
to the principles of the French Revolution.? His foul deed, 
however, placed the liberals on the defensive and gave the 
ultra royalists their great opportunity. 

The aging Artois was in line to succeed his childless 
brother, Louis XVIII, as king but since the Count was almost 
as old as the reigning monarch, the ultimate hopes of the sup- 
porters of the elder branch of the Bourbons had centered on 
Artois’ second son, the Duke of Berry. Born in Versailles in 
1778, the Duke went into exile with his father in 1789 and 
spent a quarter of a century in pursuit of his pleasures, first on 


* Mr. Beach is an Associate Professor of History at the University of Colo- 
rado and a member of Beta Epsilon Chapter. 

*This is the text of a paper read to the French History Section at the 
Annual Meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation in December 1955. 

* Drapeau blanc, 14 février 1820: Journal des débats, 15 février 1820; La 
Quotidienne, 1», février 1820. 
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the continent and finally in England. After the restoration of 
the Bourbons in 1814, Louis XVIII placed his nephew in the 
limelight, and the Duke’s friendly and open manner won for 
him a popularity which, evaluated in the light of his mediocre 
ability and limited accomplishments, was undeserved. How. 
ever, he and his potential male descendants were the hope of 
the supporters of the legitimate line, since the Duke of An. 
gouléme, Artois’ eldest son, long married, was childless. To 
right wing royalists, Berry’s death was a catastrophe the effect 
of which was softened only by the knowledge that his wife was 
pregnant. Fortunately for them, the heir-expectant proved to 
be a boy, who served as the rallying point for conservative 
royalists during the half century after the death of Charles X 
in 1836. 

Louis XVIII died in 1824, and was formally succeeded by 
Artois, who reigned as Charles X. The new King was sur- 
rounded by men who wished to restore the institutions of the 
Old Regime. Consequently, the Count of Chambord, or rather 
the Duke of Bordeaux, as he was called during the early years 
of his life, spent his first two decades in an atmosphere of 
reaction which ultimately contributed to the creation of a 
mind-set that cost him and the royalists dearly when their 
great opportunity came in 1873. 

The Duchess of Gontaut, gouvernante of Bordeaux during 
his first six years, has described that period of his life. When, 
in 1826, she gave up Bordeaux to his newly appointed gov- 
ernor, the Duke of Riviére, she wrote a long report on her 
stewardship.® In it she told how masters of each accomplish- 
ment had been employed and how the recitations were held 
in the presence of those who wanted to assist with them. She 
stated that ‘‘the slightest flattery was checked—the truth was 
scrupulously and rigidly observed.” The royal children were 
taught to talk to people of all ranks, and even in early child- 


® Memoirs of the Duchess of Gontaut, translated from the French by Mrs. 
J. W. Davis (New York, 1894), II, 104-110. 
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hood they were permitted to dine with the most distinguished 
officers and others of the most select circles. It is of particular 
interest to note that she did not consider the Prince of suffi- 
cient age for what she called “dogmatic instruction,” and it 
seems that his views concerning religion and kingship did not 
undergo substantial development during this period. We have 
the word of his mother, the Duchess of Berry, that Bordeaux 
was a most precocious lad.* 

When the Duke reached the age (six) at which the children 
of France passed from the hands of the gouvernante into those 
of a gouverneur, Charles X nominated for this delicate and 
important function the Duke of Montmorency. His exag- 
gerated political and religious views smacked altogether of the 
Old Regime and were not such as to conciliate the new 
France.5 However, on March 24, 1826, even before shoulder- 
ing his new responsibilities, he suffered a stroke while on his 
knees in prayer at the church St. Thomas Aquinas. This 
appointment indicated the direction which Charles X ex- 
pected the education of the heir to the throne to take, and the 
old King, in fact, never deviated from the course which this 
first nomination inaugurated. 

The King hesitated between the Prince of Polignac and the 
Marquis of Riviére as a successor to Montmorency, but Riviére 
was the eventual choice. The Marquis had repeatedly demon- 
strated his devotion to the elder branch of the dynasty during 
a quarter century of exile, and his political and religious ideas 
were to a high degree those of the Old Regime.* However, 
since Riviére was not well known, the nomination probably 
would have gone unnoticed had Charles not appointed, at the 
same time, the Bishop of Strasbourg, M. Tharin, as precepteur. 
Time and time again the Bishop had thundered against liberty 


“Mémoires historiques de §. A. R. Madame Duchesse de Berri (Paris, 1837), 
II, 177. 
*M. Louis de Viel-Castel, Histoire de la Restauration (Paris, 1873), XV, 
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of the press and in favor of the Jesuits, and his appointment set 
off a barrage of criticism in the liberal newspapers.? The 
Journal des débats spoke strongly against the choice of sucha 
man to prepare Bordeaux for kingship in a constitutional 
monarchy.® Liberals insisted that the choice of a teacher for 
the future king was a national responsibility, and the Courrier 
frangais boldly stated that “if the name of James II has re. 
cently been mentioned more frequently, it is because that 
Prince was led astray by the same influences which are now 
making themselves felt in France.”® 

To the Duchess of Gontaut, Charles explained why he 
appointed Riviére to this important post. 


I shall appoint the Marquis de Riviére and bestow upon him 
the title of Duke. In this I confess that I am following my own 
inclination. I am under obligation to him; he has never hesitated 
to expose himself to danger to serve our cause; he has suffered 
imprisonment and poverty for us, and I love him and am used to 
him.1° 


The Duke of Riviére, however, was not fated to remain 
long as governor. In 1827 he died, only to be succeeded by 
the Baron of Damas whose limited ability and religiosity, not 
to mention his fanatical attachment to the Old Regime, made 
him as little qualified as Riviére to direct the education of 
Bordeaux.!! Twenty-five of the Baron’s first thirty years of 
life had been spent as an émigré, and it was not until the restor- 
ation that he had returned to France. 

Other appointments included that of Joachim Barrande 
as undertutor and the Chevalier de Lavillatte as premier valet 
de chambre. Barrande was about thirty years old in 1827, and 
he taught all branches of learning to Bordeaux for the next 


* Courrier francais, 20 avril 1826. 
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six years. He was a distinguished and brilliant pupil of l’école 
polytechnique and was quite firm and at times severe with his 
royal pupil.’* He was unique as the only individual directly 
concerned with the Prince’s education who, although loyal to 
the elder branch, was the foe of divine right kingship and un- 
fettered kingly authority. Eventually, this proved to be an 
embarrassment, and in 1833 he was dismissed from his 
position. 

M. Lavillate, on whom was conferred the title premier 
valet de chambre, was not a specialist in any branch of learn- 
ing but remained a member of the entourage for many years, 
playing, as constant companion and confidant, a very impor- 
tant part in Bordeaux’s life. It is to a royalist historian, Alfred 
Nettement, who was acquainted with many of the personages 
of this era, that we are obligated for an analysis of the political 
views of Lavillate. Lavillate’s father had barely escaped execu- 
tion during the Reign of Terror, and some insisted that the 
son’s hair had turned white during one terrible night of fear."8 
It was only natural that he should hate everything for which 
the Revolution stood, and that he should be the implacable 
enemy of democratic institutions, insisting that chaos, cor- 
tuption, and ruin were the legacy of parliamentarianism."* 
Lavillate remained loyal to the principles which the revolu- 
tionaries of 1830 repudiated and resolved to follow the elder 
branch of the Bourbon line into exile. He became the almost 
inseparable companion of Bordeaux, and the royal family 
warmly praised his character and frequently spoke of the 
wonderful influence of his company on the adolescent Prince. 
For some years Lavillate, Barrande, and Damas, under the 
over-all supervision of Charles X (King of France, 1824-1830), 
played the most important part in the education of Bordeaux. 


With the exception of Barrande, the Duke’s associates were 
“M. Alfred Nettement, Henri de France, ou Histoire des Bourbons de la 
branche ainée pendant quinze ans d’exil, 1830-1845 (Paris, 1845), Il, 44. 
¥ Ibid., pp. 45-46. 
Ibid. 
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men and women who had found it impossible to accept the 
changes of the 1789-1814 era. 

Bordeaux's studies were interrupted for the first time dur- 
ing the upheaval of 1830. The Duchess of Berry begged the 
King’s permission to go with Bordeaux to Paris in an effort 
to rally the city to the monarchy, but Charles refused to permit 
her to leave Saint Cloud.’® On July 29, 1830, just before dark, 
Bordeaux exclaimed: “Ah! Since yesterday, I have lost 
much.”’?® He lost a great deal more when Charles X tried, with- 
out success, to abdicate in his favor. The National expressed 
the sentiment of a majority of the French when this newspaper 
declared that a pupil of the Baron of Damas and M. Tharin 
could not rule France.17 When the Chambers ignored Charles 
X’s abdication in favor of Bordeaux, whom the old King had 
proclaimed Henry V, the last hope of the dynasty was gone. 

The new government insisted that Charles go into exile, 
and ultimately the family settled at Holyrood Palace in Scot- 
land.'* The Baron of Damas kept his place as governor and 
Barrande continued as tutor. Any Frenchman who came to 
Holyrood was permitted to assist with the lessons of the young 
Prince,’® but obviously, his contacts during this period were 
exclusively with the extreme right wing of French royalism, 
which despised the constitutional charter that Charles X had 
lost his throne trying to annul. Chambord, as Bordeaux came 
to be called after 1830,?° showed little disposition for lan- 
guages but early showed an aptitude for historical studies.” 
Caesar’s Commentaries and Schiller’s Thirty Years War were 


18 Mémoires du Duchesse de Berri, II, 283. 
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favorite works, and from early childhood Chambord had given 
evidence of a taste for the military art. The Baron of Damas 
introduced gymnastics as part of the Prince’s education, and 
Chambord’s physical development procéeded according to 
plan. 

In 1832 the royal exiles, unhappy with their reception in 
Britain, journeyed from Edinburgh to Prague.”? The Marquis 
of Cubiéres, who visited Prague in 1833, assisted with Cham- 
bord’s lessons and reported that the Prince gave evidence of 
a broad knowledge of history. He stated that Chambord was 
able to analyze various stages of the development of royal 
power, the rise of the Third Estate, and other problems of 
French history in positive and objective fashion and “‘exempt 
from all illusion.’’** Yet, it is obvious that what might appear 
as perfectly objective to an ardent legitimist could be quite 
prejudiced to a constitutional royalist and anathema to a 
republican. 

This is not the place to make an analysis of the sterile con- 
troversy involving the question of whether Charles X, his son, 
the Duke of Angouléme, or Henry V was the true king of the 
exile. However, since the majority of French royalists looked 
upon young Henry as the only hope of their party, a large 
group journeyed to Prague in 1833, hoping to proclaim the 
young Prince as their king when he celebrated his thirteenth 
birthday on September 20. Chateaubriand, who made the same 
trip on two different occasions during the summer of that 
year in behalf of the Duchess of Berry, paid his respects to the 
young Prince in rather direct fashion. In his Mémoires, 
Chateaubriand described how he approached Chambord and 
spoke to him as follows: 


Will Henry V permit me to lay at his feet my respects? When 
he regains his throne he will perhaps recall that I had the honor of 
"Diary of Dumont D’Urville, quoted in Vaulabelle, Histoire des deux 
Restaurations, cinquiéme édition (Paris, 1860), VIII, pp. 256-283; John Bull 
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saying to his illustrious Mother, “Madame, your son is my king.” 
Thus, I was the first to proclaim Henry V king of France.*4 


The boy was shocked at hearing himself called king and 
he ran to his governor, not knowing just what to do. The little 
band of exiles at Prague was even at that moment in the midst 
of a quarrel as to the pattern which the education of Cham- 
bord should take, and Charles was offended that any except 
himself should be recognized as king by French royalists.” 

The reasons for Chateaubriand’s trips to Prague in behalf 
of the Duchess of Berry deserve a word of explanation. In Scot- 
land, the Duchess had found the ceremonial trappings of the 
little Court unendurable and she left Chambord with his 
grandfather while she went to Italy and hatched a plot to place 
her son on the French throne.” She slipped into France and 
fanned the flames of civil war during the summer of 1832, only 
to be defeated and ultimately captured at Nantes in November 
of that year. When officials of the government of Louis 
Philippe discovered that their royal prisoner, a widow since 
the death of her husband, the Duke of Berry, was pregnant, 
arrangements were made for the delivery of the child before 
a large number of witnesses. Her friends quickly announced 
that she had contracted a secret marriage with an Italian noble- 
man, Count Hector Lucchesi Palli, but Charles, who took a 
very dim view of the escapades of his daughter-in-law, refused 
her request that she be permitted to return to her children. 
After her expulsion from France the Duchess contacted 
Chateaubriand and induced him to journey to Prague and 
make an effort to placate the old man. Chateaubriand, to a 
degree, was successful, but relations between the Princess and 
other members of the Bourbon family were never the same 
again. 


™ Chateaubriand, Mémoires, VI, 76. 
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The Duchess of Berry, the Duke of Gramont, the Duchess 
of Gontaut, and Barrande, moved, in varying degrees, toward 
a limited constitutionalism, which was completely foreign to 
the ideas of the Baron of Damas, not to mention the Duke of 
Angouléme and Charles X. The more conservative of the 
legitimists charged that Barrande, who for many years was 
Chambord’s only instructor, was fashioning a materialistic and 
irreligious king whose decisions would be made in mechanical 
and calculating fashion.?* The Duchess of Gontaut, who had 
been quite unhappy when Charles issued the July Ordi- 
nances,** approved of the Charter of 1814, a document totally 
repugnant to the “pure” legitimists. As always, in disputes 
which arose at the little court, Charles X was the final arbiter 
and both Barrande and the Duchess of Gontaut eventually 
found themselves replaced in the household. 

Chateaubriand, visiting Prague as the emissary of Cham- 
bord’s mother, saw these decisions in the making and pro- 
tested, reminding Charles of the qualities possessed by 
Barrande and pointing out the incapacity of the Baron of 
Damas. The old King answered in these words: 


M. Barrande is a well educated man but he has too many jobs 
— he was selected to teach the sciences and he teaches everything — 
history, geography, and Latin. I have, at last, asked the Abbé 
MacCarthy to share the work of M. Barrande and he will arrive 
soon.”9 


Chateaubriand, somewhat surprised, exclaimed: “Do you 
not fear public opinion will disapprove of the Jesuits instruct- 
ing Chambord?” But Charles, indicating how little he under- 
stood the France of his time, answered: “Bah—are they still 
attacking the Jesuits?” 

Chateaubriand, profoundly discouraged by what he saw 
at Prague, wrote the Duchess of Berry: 


* Villeneuve, Memoires, pp. 40-43. 
* Memoirs of the Duchess of Gontaut, II, 145. 
* Chateaubriand, Mémoires, VI, 84. 
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The education of your son is encountering every difficulty and 
I see no possibility of a change in the present pattern . . . If ever 
you become the absolute mistress of Henry, and should you persist 
in thinking that this precious deposit can properly be placed under 
my guidance, I shall be happy and honored to consecrate to him 
the rest of my life.8° 


Chateaubriand insisted that if the opportunity he mentioned 
should arise, Henry must be under his absolute control and 
completely cut off from the absolute monarchists.** 

The move to liberalize the education of Chambord failed, 
however, chiefly because Charles X could not remove from his 
own mind the imprint of the Old Regime. The Duke of Blacas, 
whose reactionary advice to Louis XVIII helped make the 
Hundred Days possible in 1815,°? and Cardinal Latil, the one 
time simple priest who took advantage of Charles’ grief at the 
death of his long time mistress in 1804 to shackle that Prince’s 
mind with an exaggerated religiosity,** hoped to dominate the 
future king. With the approval of the exiled monarch, they 
were successful in their efforts to keep Chambord isolated from 


those who understood that pre-1789 France could not be 
resurrected. 


At the end of 1833, Barrande was dismissed, and Charles 
appealed to the Pope for two Jesuit instructors. Fathers Dru- 
ilhet and Deplace arrived in due time, but their stay was short. 
Most of the legitimists disapproved of the Jesuits as teachers 
of Chambord and from Paris came the cry, “Away with the 
Jesuits! A monk will become king of France.” ** These protests 
eventually penetrated the fog at Prague and the Jesuits were 
dismissed, only to be replaced by teachers whose ideas were 
not essentially different. 


™ Ibid., p. 345. 

= Tbid. 

* Francois Guizot, Memoirs of My Time (London, 1858), I, 83-85; Memoirs 
of the Duchess of Gontaut, I, 116. 

* Vicomte de Reiset, Les Reines de l’émigration: Louise d’Esparbes. Com- 
tesse de Polastron (Paris, 1907), p. 189. 

™* Villeneuve, Memoires, p. 51. 
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With the full support of Charles, M. Frayssinous, the 
Bishop of Hermopolis, who had published several works criti- 
cising the achievements of the Revolution, now assumed full 
responsibility for the training of Chambord. For the next five 
years the good Bishop, steeped in the political, economic, and 
social institutions of the Old Regime, dominated the scene, 
setting the pattern for those who tutored the Prince.** The 
Bishop took as his model the pattern followed by Fénelon, 
Archbishop of Cambrai, in the education of Louis XIV’s 
grandson, the Duke of Bourgogne. One of Fénelon’s sugges- 
tions for the rearing of a future king ran as follows: 


A king must study seriously what one calls the law of the 
people — also he should know well the fundamental laws of the 
kingdom and the customs which have the force of law in the king- 
dom. A king must recognize the evils of both anarchy and arbitrary 
power, and regulated by law, strike a middle ground between these 
two extremes.3¢ 


For the era of Louis XIV, this was a relatively enlightened 
viewpoint. But in taking it as his guide, Hermopolis ignored 
the fundamental changes in institutions wrought by the Revo- 
lution. Carefully defined limitations on kingly authority in 
the form of written constitutions (the Charter of 1814) were 
ignored, and the doctrine taught was that the power of deci- 
sion, parliament or no parliament, must remain in the hands 
of the king. Thus, it was the monarchy of the Old Regime, 
not the constitutional monarchy of the post-Napoleonic era, 
that served as his guide. The Bishop took personal charge of 
Chambord’s religious education, and the ultimate result was 
the creation of a mind-set that was less flexible than that of 
Pope Pius IX, who, in vain, advised Chambord to compromise 
on the question of the flag in the 1870's. 

The Bishop of Hermopolis’s views were not without merit. 

* Ibid., p. 159. 


* Nettement, Henri de France, II, p. go. 
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He once stated that “If one thinks that I am going to supervise 
the Prince’s education with the single thought that he will 
one day reign, one is mistaken. I want to make him, above all, 
an honest man, a Christian who will be able to take in stride 
the good with the bad.”*? On another occasion he said to 
Chambord, “‘It matters little that you may be king; God alone 
will decide that; but what is more important is that if you are 
not on the throne, each road and each footpath that you take 
should make you more worthy to ascend it.’’*8 

It was royalists and, with one or two exceptions, only royal- 
ists of the absolutist stripe who made visits to Prague to pay 
their respects to the little band of exiles, and the resulting 
evaluations of the progress of Chambord must be examined 
with care. Hyde of Neuville, loyal friend of Charles X since 
the first exile, and deeply attached to the institutions of the 
Old Regime, came to Prague in 1836 and was much impressed 
by the young Prince. He described Chambord as handsome, 
poised, frank, and very fond and respectful of the wishes of his 
grandfather.*® The Count’s affection for the old King was 
probably the most important factor in the creation of a mind- 
set that cost French monarchism its great opportunity in 1873. 
The political philosophy of the Count of Chambord in the 
1870's differed little from that of Charles X during the 1820's 
and 1830's. 

Charles X, during his seventy-nine year life span, crossed 
the stage of French history at one of its most critical periods. 
As the Count of Artois, his irresponsible excesses and his 
leadership of the party which opposed every constructive re- 
form in France during the years immediately preceding 1789, 
contributed to the dissatisfaction that destroyed the monarchy. 
In exile, 1789 to 1814, his shallow, reactionary views, and his 
lack of resolution and courage discredited the royalist cause 


* Ibid., p. 28. 
% Ibid., pp. 28-29. 
*® Hyde de Neuville, Mémoires et souvenirs (Paris, 1893-1898), III, 518. 
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everywhere.* During the reign of his brother, Louis XVIII, he 
was the scheming intriguer who privately and publicly op- 
posed the program of moderation which aimed at healing the 
wounds of the Revolution.*? As King, his measures seemed 
designed to return France to the Old Regime—that is to a 
society dominated politically, economically, and socially by 
the church and the old nobility. The Old Regime had left an 
irremovable imprint on his mind, an imprint which time and 
changing circumstances never succeeded in erasing. He was 
incapable of understanding the problems and satisfying the 
needs of France in his time. 

Had the Chambers accepted Bordeaux as Henry V in 1830 
the pattern of his education might have been vastly different. 
In a speech before the Chambers on August 7, 1830, Chateau- 
briand had argued that if Bordeaux were recognized as King 
Henry V, he would be educated in the principles of constitu- 
tional monarchy under the tutelage of regent Louis Philippe.* 
But the Chambers ignored the abdications and decided in 
favor of Louis Philippe, thus determining that young Bor- 
deaux would go into exile with the other members of the 
family. Charles would have been extremely loath to leave the 
boy with Louis Philippe. 

Although Charles X paid lip service to the constitutional 
charter of 1814, his real sentiments were expressed when he 
said, “I would rather be a woodcutter than reign in the fashion 
of the king of England.” * In exile, and during the visit of 
Chateaubriand to Prague in 1833, Charles spoke of the pos- 
sibility of limiting the crown’s authority in these terms: “I 
rejected every attempt to limit kingly authority. I shall never 


“See Marquis de Bouillé, Souvenirs (Paris, 1908), II, 309, and Comte de 
Vauban, Mémoires (Paris, 1806), p. 448, for examples of Artois’ vacillation dur- 
ing this period. 

“ See Correspondance diplomatique du Comte Pozzo di Borgo et du Comte 
de Nesselrode depuis la restauration de Bourbons jusqu’au congress d’Aix-la- 
Chapelle, 1814-1818 (Paris, 1890), I, 236, 248, and 265, for examples of warnings 
to the reactionary clique led by Monsieur (Artois). 

“ Archives parlementaires, LXIII, 86. 

“Ernest Davat, Le Ministére de M. de Martignac (Paris, 1875), p. 42. 
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concede where my principles are concerned. I want to leave 
to my grandson a throne more secure than was mine.” * ‘This 
statement came from a man who had been three times expelled 
from his country because he was unable to adapt himself to 
institutional changes accepted by a majority of the French 
people. 

These were the views of the man who controlled the educa- 
tion of the Count of Chambord. This is the man with whom 
the young Prince daily talked, ate, played, and attended mass; 
the man who not only named Chambord’s teachers but im- 
parted his own sterile philosophy to the serious and intelligent 
Prince. The Count never had a chance to get acquainted with 
the political, economic, and social institutions of nineteenth 
century France. 

The death of Charles X in 1836, threw the little band of 
exiles into the deepest gloom, but the old King had been 
successful in leaving his imprint on the mind of the Count 
of Chambord. The Prince’s formal education was completed 
in 1838, and for several years he traveled in Austria, in the 
German and Italian states, and finally, in 1843 and 1844, in 
England. On the one hand he was completing his education; 
on the other he was trying to win support for the cause of the 
legitimate line. In London, in 1844, he spoke as follows: “If 
providence sees fit to seat me on the throne of my fathers, I 
wish to be neither king of a class nor the king of a party.” To 
others he said, “The national liberties in the French monarchy 
are as sacred as are the rights of royalty.” #* Henry, for the next 
thirty years, stuck to general statements, never defining exactly 
what he meant by national liberties, or what he meant by 
“liberty and order,” since any detailed definition of his posi- 
tion would offend one or more factions within the legitimate 
party. But the fact that the Count of Montbel, Hyde of Neu- 
ville, the Duke of Fitzjames, and Alfred Nettement were well 
pleased with his education and his early pronouncements is 


“ Chateaubriand, Mémoires, VI, 86. 
“ Nettement, Henri de France, II, 290. 
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significant, and it is not the endless succession of manifestos 
of the 1844-1873 era, but his actions during the crucial fall 
of 1873 that tell the true story. 

As for Chambord’s political philosophy, we have little or 
nothing to indicate his views during the period of his formal 
education and it is difficult to establish, for example, a direct 
relationship between the philosophy of Lavillate and that of 
the Prince. When considered as a totality, however, the evi- 
dence is overwhelming that Chambord’s political philosophy 
during his mature years was basically that of his associates 
during the 1820’s and 1830’s. The Count stated many times 
that he was opposed to an arbitrary absolutism, but also to the 
concept of parliamentary supremacy and ministerial responsi- 
bility. “I reject the sterile parliamentary conflicts from which 
the sovereign emerges weakened and powerless. I am opposed 
to the formula of foreign origin and which the French national 
tradition rejects, of a king who reigns but does not rule. 
... I want sufficient authority to be able to repair and 
reconstruct.’ 4¢ 

In a pronouncement dated December g, 1866, the Count 
outlined his position in more detail.** He declared that ‘‘au- 
thority should be based on hereditary monarchy, accepted in 
principle and respected in application” and that “posts and 
honors must be accessible to all.’ He wrote that should he 
become king the government would be “progressively de- 
centralized” and that “landed property would be given new 
importance by the lightening of burdens weighing upon it.” 
While advocating civil and religious freedom, he insisted that 
religious education should be a part of the French public 
school curriculum. The rising tide of secularism he would 
struggle to contain and turn back. 


“Henri (Comte de Chambord), En 1880, le Comte de Chambord possible, 
d@aprés ses declarations anterieures; solution de la crise, 2 juillet 1874 (Paris, 
1877), Lbs76442, Bibliothéque nationale. 

“Lettre du Comte de Chambord (9 décembre 1866) et circulaire de M. 
Vandal, directeur général des postes (24 janvier 1867), survis de la lettre de 
Carnot et du communique (Geneva, n.d.), Lb563195, Bibliothéque nationale. 
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During the Empire period the royalists were consigned to 
the outer darkness and Chambord forbade his supporters to 
take part in the government. However, with the downfall of 
Napoleon III, election of a royalist National Assembly set 
the stage for French monarchism’s great opportunity. Cham- 
bord, however, already was dragging his feet. In a Manifesto 
issued on July 5, 1871, he stated: “France will call me and I 
shall come to her without conceding my principles or my flag. 
On the question of the flag conditions have been discussed 
which I cannot accept. . . . The only sacrifice that I cannot 
make is that of my honor.” *8 Henry IV gave up his religion, 
but Chambord could not give up his white flag. Even Pope 
Pius IX, more practical in such matters, wrote to the Count 
suggesting the possibility of compromise on the flag issue. 
Chambord, however, was adamant.*® 

The National Assembly, which had been elected early in 
1871 to deal with the Germans and fill the vacuum left by the 
collapse of the Second Empire, had had a royalist majority 
from the beginning. This majority was split into legitimist and 
Orleanist factions which had the power, once they agreed, to 
re-establish monarchy in France. Only the intransigeance of 
the Comte de Chambord stood in the way of the restoration 
of kingship, but by 1873 time was running out. Demands for 
the establishment of a permanent government were becoming 
insistent. 

In the summer and fall of 1873 the legitimists and the 
Orleanists worked together in a final effort to make the Count 
king. Royalist politicians, trying to work out a compromise 
which would recognize Chambord as king yet satisfy the liberal 
royalists and other groups fearful that a restoration would 
mean a return to the Old Regime, beat a path to Frohsdorff, 


“Les Manifestes du Comte de Chambord (9 octobre 1870, 8 mai, and § 
juillet 1871), survis des appréciations des principaux journaux de Paris (Paris, 
1871), Lb 578, Bibliothéque nationale. 

“Gabriel Hanotaux, Contemporary France (London, 1905), II, 242-243 
(footnote). 
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about 20 miles from Vienna, where Chambord had lived out 
the dreary years of exile.°° The National Assembly’s majority 
was ready to restore him in a form that reconciled the principle 
of hereditary monarchy with the authority of the Assembly. 
The law, as projected, would declare that France was a “‘na- 
tional hereditary, and constitutional monarchy” and that the 
head of the House of France was king. It was decided that the 
ticklish question of the flag would be worked out between the 
king and the Assembly after Chambord’s restoration. 

The Count, much against his will, made concessions, con- 
cessions to constitutionalism and parliamentarianism which 
he, in reality, felt that no man had the right to demand of the 
hereditary king of France. After much soul searching he made 
his position clear. Feeling that his true sentiments had been 
misrepresented by those trying to make the practical political 
compromises through which the restoration could be achieved, 
he wrote a letter to the leading royalist negotiator, Chesnelong, 
on September 27, 1873, which was published in L’Union on 
September 29. Through a reading of certain passages of that 
letter we can at last comprehend how well Charles X, the 
Bishop of Hermopolis, Cardinal Latil, and Lavillate had done 
their work. Chambord wrote: 


Today, I am asked to sacrifice my honor. What can I answer, 
except that I make no concessions. I should be very glad to know 
what lesson a rash man would have been taught had he been brave 
enough to try to force Henry IV to repudiate the standard of 
Arques and Ivry. . . . He (Henry) promptly would have dis- 
armed his adviser by saying to him with his native spirit, “My 
friend, take my white flag: it will always lead you on the road of 
honor and victory.” . . . My person is nothing, my principle is 
everything. When France comes to understand this, she will wit- 
ness the end of her troubles. I am the necessary pilot, the only one 
capable of bringing the ship into port, because it is my mission and 
I possess the authority for the attainment of that objective.®4 

© Ibid., pp. 164-334, contain a most interesting and valuable account of the 


negotiations between the Assembly and Chambord. 
= L’Union (Paris) September 29, 1873. 
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Henry spoke out against talk of conditions and the desire 
for guarantees on his part. He made it quite plain that he was 
offended by such talk and that the methods of parliamen- 
tarians, even royalist ones, were irritating. 

Chambord lived until 1883, but with the publication of 
this letter his chance to become king disappeared. The mind- 
set created in the 1830's failed in the 1870's, just as a similar 
mind-set had failed during the 1820's, and the cause of French 
monarchism suffered irreparable harm. Henry was a man of 
another age, a man who had never understood nineteenth 
century France, and one who refused to take the proffered 
crown at the expense of what he called his principles. The 
white flag was merely a symbol—the tricolor meant revolution 
and parliamentarianism—the white flag stood for kingly 
authority. Concession on that point meant concessions in other 
areas and he was of the opinion that he would end up being 
merely “king of the revolution.” 

Not more than eighty of over seven hundred deputies in 
a National Assembly dominated by royalists dared to vote for 
the white flag, and Chambord’s decision meant defeat for the 
legitimists.°? Orleanists dreamed of making the Count of Paris 
king once Chambord had carried his lily white flag to the 
grave, but long before Chambord’s death in 1883 the liberal 
royalists had combined with the republicans to create a govern- 
ment for the Third Republic that stood off every royalist 
assault. Republican victories in the Boulanger and Dreyfus 
affairs meant victory over the royalist bulwarks, the church 
and the army, and by 1905, the leaders of the Third Republic 
held the whip hand. Thus, Chambord’s reactionary mind-set, 
which cost the royalists their great opportunity in 1873, was 
the decisive factor in their failure to restore kingship to France 
during the years which followed. 

See Hanataux, Contemporary France, I1, 263-305, for a complete account 


of how Chambord’s support melted away after the publication of his views on 
the flag issue. 
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President Loubet’s Visit to Rome, 1904 
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ELOoIsE GoMPrF * 


HE visiT of Emile Loubet, President of the French Re- 
public, to Victor Emmanuel III, King of Italy, in April 
1904, was a symbol of the new self-assertiveness of a 

France emerging from her crushing defeat by Germany in 
1871. Ramifications of the official visit were many. Not only 
did it cause alarm to Italy’s partners in the Triple Alliance, 
it helped to render that combination virtually ineffective, 
coinciding as it did with an understanding negotiated between 
France and England. And since it prompted a protest from 
the Vatican, which played into the hands of the anti-clerical 
Radicals then in control of the French government, it eventu- 
ated in the rupture of diplomatic relations between the Holy 
See and France, leading ultimately to the abrogation of the 
Concordat which since 1801 had regulated relations between 
France and the papacy. 

In France the principle of separation of church and state 
had been discussed as early as 1877 during the annual vote on 
ecclesiastical appropriations, and subsequently it became a 
yearly topic of discussion. Republicans became more and more 
disturbed about the amount of property held by congregations 
of monks and nuns and at the ever larger numbers of students 
who were entering congregational establishments. In 1899 a 
proposal was made to enact a law against associations in order 
to curb the congregations. But Prime Minister Waldeck- 
Rousseau determined to follow a defensive policy necessitated 

* Miss Gompf is an Assistant Professor of History and Executive Secretary 


of the Alumnae Association at Western College for Women, Oxford, Ohio. She 
isan alumna member of Delta Epsilon chapter. 
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by the attacks of some congregations on the government; he 
resolved to maintain relations with the Vatican and consist. 
ently resisted the separation of church and state. The prime 
minister appealed to Pope Leo XIII to condemn the agitation 
caused by the congregation of the Assumptionists, whose daily 
journal, La Croix, directed sharp jabs at the republican gov. 
ernment. The Pope succeeded in persuading the Assumption- 
ists to turn over the paper to laymen. Agitation did not wholly 
subside, however, and a law of associations was prepared. The 
Pope protested against the proposed law and against the law 
as it was finally passed in July 1901, but permitted the con- 
gregations to ask for authorization under certain conditions.! 

The election of 1902 was fought on ecclesiastical policy, 
and most of the bishops took an active part in it. Within the 
Left bloc, which won a substantial plurality of the seats, the 
anti-clerical group had a clear majority, and the Radical party 
became the government party. The ailing Waldeck-Rousseau 
resigned, to be succeeded by Emile Combes, a known anti- 
clerical who, as minister of public worship in 1895-1896, had 
begun a conflict with the Holy See over the nomination of 
bishops. The majority of the deputies went along with Combes 
in his determination to apply the law of associations with 
rigor. There then began a struggle against the unauthorized 
congregations, and, in spite of protests from the papal nuncio 
and French bishops that the government action violated the 
Concordat and from Waldeck-Rousseau that it violated the 
spirit of the law, congregations were dissolved apace. Combes 
conflict with the Vatican over the Pope’s formula, Nobis nomi- 
navit, which allowed the Holy See to refuse nominations of 
bishops, continued to poison relations between Paris and 
Rome. When Pope Leo XIII died the nobis controversy was 


still unsettled, and a new incident engaged the attention of 

2C. Seignobos, L’Evolution de la Troisiéme République, 1875-1914, Vol. 
VIII of Histoire of France contemporaine, ed. E. Lavisse (Paris: Hachette, 1921), 
pp. 216-221. 
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the whole government in the conflict—the Loubet visit to 
Rome. 

The proposed visit of the king of Italy to France in 1903 
had been fraught with diplomatic difficulties. Could a visit to 
Paris be returned in his own capital, Rome? The obstacle was 
the Pope, who would object to French recognition of the 
“usurper” in his own former capital.? Leo XIII was old and 
ill, however, and since he had been maintaining a conciliatory 
attitude toward France, it was considered wise to arrange an 
exchange visit of the French and Italian heads of state during 
his lifetime.* Neither President Loubet nor Foreign Minister 
Delcassé wished to hear of the visit from the Italian ruler be- 
cause they feared that the return visit would in all probability 
result in the rupture of French relations with the Holy See. 
Loubet had revealed to Delcassé that the anti-religious policy 
of Combes was repugnant to him and that he would never 
pardon himself should he be responsible for obligating the 
Vatican to break with France. Delcassé, although less unyield- 
ing than the president on the matter, was not disposed to 
furnish the anti-clericals with a pretext for a rupture; he also 
believed that Italy was too subordinate to Germany and Aus- 
tria to warrant a state visit.* That a conciliatory attitude was 
existent in Vatican circles was shown when one of the Cardi- 
nals, recognizing the difficulty inherent in the visit of the 
French president to P.ome, ventured to say that some distinc- 
tions could be made, that the important thing would be to 
justify in the eyes of the world the exception the Pope would 
make in receiving the French president. The final decision 
in Paris was that the Italian king would be welcomed but that 


*Pius IX had ruled in January 1878 that no sovereign of a Catholic state 
could visit at the Quirinal without offending the Pope. 

*Camille Barrére, French Ambassador at Rome, to Théophile Delcassé, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mar. 10, 1903, Ministére des Affaires étrangéres, 
Documents diplomatiques francais, 1871-1914, 2° série, 1901-11, III (Paris, 1931), 
165 [hereafter cited as Doc. dip. fr.]. 

“Maurice Paléologue, Un grand tournant de la politique mondiale, 1904- 
1906 (Paris: Plon, c. 1934), Pp. 34, N. 1. 
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the official news of the occasion could make no allusion to q 
return visit.> Gossip about a possible visit of the French presi- 
dent to the Italian king at Rome reached the Holy See, how. 
ever, and the Pope made it known that he would deplore such 
an eventuality. A visit to the Quirinal by the head of a Catholic 
nation, particularly the French president, would be considered 
an offense, said the Vatican, and the Holy See would decline 
to accept the responsibility for the consequences such an 
affair might have on French influence in foreign countries! 

Also involved in the complicated situation was Germany. 
Several months befcre Victor Emmanuel III had been received 
in Paris, Emperor William II had paid a visit to the Vatican 
where he was warmly welcomed by the Pope after he had paid 
his respects to the Italian king.” This incident had elicited 
from Delcassé a warning that ill effects might be produced 
in France if the Pope showed a too noticeable tendency to 
draw near to Germany, particularly since the presence of Wil- 
liam II at Rome had coincided with the creation at Strasbourg 
of a faculty of theology for the purpose of Germanizing the 
Alsatian clergy, with the sending of a pontifical legate to Met, 
and with the creation of a German cardinal.® 

The Vatican countered by strengthening its warning to the 
French government concerning the presidential visit. Because 

5 Apr. 30, May 19, 23, 1903, Doc. Dip. Fr., III, 289-290, 336-337, 346. A Jesuit 
writer asked why France had to accept a visit which had as an essential condi- 
tion that it be returned at Rome and contended that Victor Emmanuel had a 
“design” in coming to Paris. Paul Dudon, “Contre le Christ et son Vicaire,” 
Etudes, XCIX (1904), 706. 

* Nisard, French Ambassador at the Vatican, to Delcassé, June 2, 1903, Doe. 
Dip. Fr., 111, 367-368. The White Book of the Vatican includes a more amply 
worded note of June 8 from Cardinal Secretary of State Rampolla to the 
nuncio at Paris. Livre blanc du Saint-Siége; La Séparation de l’Eglise et de 


Vetat en France; Expose et documents (Paris: Questions Actuelles, 1905) [here- 
after cited as Livre Blanc]. 

* This welcome by Leo XIII was interpreted as a sign of the Pope's discour- 
agement over the growth of anti-clericalism in France. Jules A. Laroche, Quinze 
ans 4 Rome avec Camille Barrére, 1898-1913 (Paris: Plon, 1948), p. 93. For the 
interview between Leo XIII and William II see Mémoires du Chancelier Prince 
du Bulow, trans. Henri Bloch (4 vols.; Paris: Plon, 1931), II, 17-21. 

® Delcassé to Nisard, June 6, 1903, Doc. dip. fr., III, 374-375. 
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of the language of the French and Italian press, the papal note 
said, the attention of the French government should be called 
to the “very grave consequences” which would result if, “in 
the present abnormal conditions in which Rome finds herself,” 
the head of the French nation should visit the Quirinal, since 
heads of Catholic states were connected by special ties to the 
head of the Church and must display a greater respect to the 
Pope than would be expected of heads of “heterodox states.” 
For the head of a Catholic nation to render homage in Rome 
to the “spoliator of the Pope,” in the very apostolic palace 
which was formerly the residence of the Roman pontiffs, would 
constitute a grave offense to the Holy Father, who had to 
vindicate his rights and independence for the good of Catholics 
everywhere. Furthermore, the duty of the French chief of 
state was greater than that of the Austrian emperor or Portu- 
guese king, both of whom had respected papal rights in this 
connection, for the head of the French nation enjoyed special 
privileges by virtue of “‘a bilateral pact” and, although a demo- 
cratic government was then in power in France, that nation 
yet had a large representation in the College of Cardinals and 
had also been granted protectorates in the East. Therefore, if 
the French president preferred to go over the head of the 
Church, he would seem to be renouncing the privileged posi- 
tion France had enjoyed in regard to the papacy and other 
nations. If, in addition to the persecution organized by the 
French government against the religious orders which was 
alienating the Catholics in regions over which the French had 
a protectorate, should be propagated a public outrage to the 
Pope, it would be resented in all Catholic countries. It was 
also pointed out that President Loubet’s visit would provide 
opportunities for elements in Rome hostile to the Pope.® 

Less than a month after the dispatch of this note Leo XIII 
died, and the attention of the French government was turned 


* Nisard to Delcassé, June 28, 1903, ibid., pp. 418-423. All translations from 
French documents are those of the author. 
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to the conclave which would decide upon the new Pontiff." 
The conclave, opened on July 31, 1903, elevated Cardinal 
Sarto, who ascended the papal throne as Pius X, Cardinal 
Rampolla, the choice of the French government, having been 
vetoed by the Austro-Hungarian cardinal.'? What was to be 
the attitude of Pope Pius X in regard to the probable visit of 
the French president??? Some indication was given in an inter- 
view with a French journalist. When asked about the eventu- 
ality of the visit of President Loubet, the Pope replied that 
the question had not yet been posed, but that if it were, he 
did not know how the papacy could abandon a position which 
he considered the last means remaining as a protest against 
the “violent act of de-possession” committed against it by the 
house of Savoy. He added that this position should not be 
construed as a sign of bad humor or discourtesy toward the 
French government. The journalist left the Pope with the 
impression that if it were up to Pius X, he would soon break 
with the tradition making him “‘prisoner.”’ #8 

Attempts were made to find a means whereby Loubet 
could go to the Quirinal but while in Rome pay a visit to the 


%” Delcassé expressed the hope of the French government that the con- 
ciliatory Cardinal Rampolla would be designated. Delcassé to Nisard, July 14, 
1903, ibid., pp. 454-455. He had called the French Cardinals in a few days 
before they left for Rome. Ludovic, Comte de Colleville, Pie X intime (Paris: 
Félix Juven, 1904), pp. 169-170. 

Un Témoin [Cardinal Mathieu], “Les derniers jours de Léon XIII et le 
conclave,” Revue des deux mondes, 5° pér., XX (Mar., 1904), 241-285. Nisard 
to Delcassé, Aug. 10, 1903, Doc. dip. fr., III, 524-526, 529-531. When Pius X 
was being crowned on August g, 1903, Combes was making a speech at Mar- 
seille which indicated his desire to continue his fight against the church. 

18 There was conjecture as to the position from which Pius X would give 
his first pontifical benediction. He pronounced it in the interior of St. Peter's 
instead of turned toward St. Peter’s square which would have indicated that 
he was extending his arms to the Quirinal. Laroche, Quinze ans, p. 95. 

## Barrére to Delcassé, Jan. 10, 1904, Doc. dip. fr., IV, 235-236; Laroche, 
Quinze ans, p. 115. Pius insisted that he was a friend of France but that he 
distinguished between the great French nation and the anti-clerical govern- 
ment then in power. Colleville, Pie X intime, pp. 258-260. He was willing to 
concede most of the demands of the French government on the nobis question 
but when he protested against the recently-passed law forbidding congregations 
to teach, Nisard was instructed to protest this action as a violation of the Con- 
cordat. Le Temps, Mar. 26, 27, 1904. 
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Pope. Ambassador Barrére went to Paris in December 1903 
and talked with two French cardinals about this possibility. 
The ambassador felt that if the Pope were confronted with a 
formal request for an audience from the French president he 
would be required to give a definite answer, thus taking upon 
the Holy See the responsibility for a refusal.* Monsignor 
Fuzet, Archbishop of Rouen, visited the Vatican in January 
1904, and it was rumored that he discussed with the Pope the 
question of the presidential visit, although the archbishop 
denied this.‘* Loubet himself tried to warn Pius. After re- 
ceiving the reply that if he did not wish to offend the Pope 
he had only to give up the journey to Rome, the president 
commented to Cardinal Lecot, Archbishop of Bordeaux, that 
the government could profit by this refusal and that the de- 
nunciation of the Concordat would probably result.1* The 
possibility of a conversation between Delcassé and Cardinal 
Merry del Val, Papal Secretary of State, was reported but it 
was later stated that Combes prevented this attempt on the 
part of Delcassé.'? Osservatore Romano, official Vatican organ, 
published a declaration that there would be no conference 
between Merry del Val and Delcassé and again pointed out 
that the visit to Rome would be a serious offense to the Pope."® 
Delcassé, whether exasperated by the attitude of the Holy See 
or influenced by the serious conversations he had with Edward 
VII in London, had come to favor the state visit to Rome and 
he revealed that President Loubet had become resigned to 
the visit, agreeing with the foreign minister that to please the 


“Abel Combarieu, Sept ans a l’Elysée avec le Président Emile Loubet 
(Paris: Hachette, c. 1932), p. 268. 

* Le Figaro, Jan. 17, 1904; Ch. Cordonnier, Monseigneur Fuzet, Archévéque 
de Rouen (2 vols.; Paris: Beauchesne, 1950), II, 83, 87. 

* A. Débidour, L’Eglise catholique et l'état, sous la Troisiéme République, 
1870-1906 (2 vols.; Paris: Félix Alcan, 1906-1909), II, 396; Julien de Narfon, 
Pie X (Paris, 1904), as quoted by J.-P. Niboyet, L’Ambassade de France au 
Vatican, 1870-1904 (Paris: Société du Recueil Sirey, 1912), pp. 95-100. 

“Le Figaro, Apr. 8, 1904. This story was denied by Delcassé. Le Temps, 
Apr. 9, 1904. 

* Quoted in Le Temps, Apr. 12, 1904. 
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pretensions of the Vatican, France did not have the right to 
prevent forever the possibility of an Italian alliance. Delcassé 
predicted that the Vatican would protest in principle and as 
a matter of form, but he was certain that some ceremonial 
formula could be worked out.!® 

In the meanwhile on March 25, 1904 the Chamber of 
Deputies had voted by an overwhelming majority the ex- 
penses of the presidential journey. During the discussion 
Count Boni de Castellane had railed against the proposal to 
send the French president to visit the “‘spoliator of the pa- 
pacy.”?° In the Senate, Dominique Delahaye argued against 
the vote because he believed the visit would be equivalent to 
a grant of recognition of the loss of the temporal power of the 
Pope.*! Delcassé explained: 


Our actions are no more offensive than our intentions. To perform 
an obvious duty, to return a visit, . . . who could fairly take of- 
fense at a step so natural? And why has M. Delahaye not seen . . 

the danger in allowing France to believe that she could live in good 
rapport with the supreme head of the Catholic Church only on 


condition of neglecting, if not even of sacrificing, the interests of 
France??? 


On April 24, 1904 Loubet, accompanied by Delcassé, left 
Paris for Italy. The president’s visit was generally viewed as 
the official consecration of the rapprochement concluded be- 
tween the French and Italian peoples.” An Italian Socialist 
newspaper reported in elated tones: 


It is the first time that France . . . enters Rome, not to give as- 
sistance or add strength to the Papacy, but to perform an act of 


# Paléologue, Un grand tournant, pp. 34, 61. 

2 Le Comte de Castellane, Articles et discours sur la politique exterieure, 
1901-1905 (Paris: Plon, 1905), pp. 39-52. 

"| Le Figaro, Mar. 26, 1904. 

* Quoted in Débidour, L’Eglise catholique, I1, 398. Niboyet, L’Ambassade 
de France, pp. 108-109. 

*8 Te Figaro, Apr. 24, 1904; Alcide Ebray, “La Politique extérieure du mois,” 
Revue politique et parlementaire, XL (Apr.-June, 1904), 431-432; René Moulin, 
“Le Rapprochement Franco-Italien,” Revue hebdomadaire, 2° série, VII (June 
1904), 386. 
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friendship and homage towards the new Italy against which the 
Papacy is ever in arms and on the offensive. It is the first time that 
the France of the Revolution enters Rome in all the integrity of 
its liberal principles . . . no longer the ‘chosen daughter of the 
church,’ and no longer the ‘Christianissima’ among Christian na- 
tions, but as absolute mistress of herself and her actions.?4 


Another Italian newspaper took a more sober view of the occa- 
sion. It referred to the great hopes entertained by sincere 
Catholics in Italy and France that some diplomatic arrange- 
ment could have avoided offense to the papacy but realistically 
commented: 


Is it seriously believed that a brief conversation between Pius X 
and President Loubet is all that is needed to set right the present 
condition of the Church in France, to settle once and for ever the 
vexed question of episcopa! nomination, to stay the proceedings 
of the French authorities against the religious orders . .. in a 
word, to reverse the whole policy of M. Combes? . . . For the 
first time in the history of the nation France will officially ignore 
the Papacy. Such an event is deplorable.?® 


Most Italian newspapers lavished extravagant adulation upon 
the French president and people.?® 

German and Austrian journals were cautious in their com- 
ments, but displayed an awareness of the changed situation in 
international relations which this visit symbolized.27 The of- 
ficial German explanation of the revived Franco-Italian 
friendship presented Italy as the recipient of most of the gains 
from the arrangement, “while French hopes of being compen- 
sated for the breach with the Vatican by the weakening of the 
Triple Alliance are destined to remain unfulfilled.” 28 

As the arrangements for the presidential journey were 


* Tribuna, quoted in The Times [London], Apr. 25, 1904. 

*® Corriere della Sera, quoted ibid. 

* For details of the elaborate formal ceremonies in Rome and other Italian 
Cities see Journal officiel de la République Francaise, Apr. 24-30, 1904, pp. 
2541, 2560, 2586, 2615, 2646, 2671, 2690. 

* The Times, Apr. 26, 1904. 

*® Cologne Gazette, quoted ibid., Apr. 27, 1904. 
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being made, the emperor had planned a spring cruise and a 
meeting with Victor Emmanuel which would precede that of 
Loubet. The emperor was received by Victor Emmanuel and 
Foreign Minister Tittoni at Naples on March 26. It was said 
that William II wanted to meet Loubet in Italy so that the 
Franco-Italian rapprochement and the presidential visit would 
seem to have been sponsored by the emperor.” While William 
was in Italy Ambassador Barrére expressed surprise to Tittoni 
for the way which the Italian king in a toast on board the 
Hohenzollern had celebrated the virtues of the Triple Alli- 
ance, particularly since the French Chamber had just voted 
in favor of the trip of the president to Italy. Tittoni replied 
that it was the emperor who had insisted that the toast be 
given in that manner. The French ambassador had word, al- 
though unconfirmed, that the emperor had congratulated the 
Pope for his warnings against the visit of the French presi- 
dent.*° The German ambassador to Italy had warned that the 
attitude of the Italian king during the visit of Loubet would 
be of decisive importance for the continuation of the Triple 
Alliance, and demanded that in his toast at a banquet in 
Naples the king should express himself in cordial terms with 
respect to the Alliance. The German ambassador was then 
instructed to make numerous protests to the Italian govern- 
ment because the king’s toasts did not mention the Triple 
Alliance.*! Eventually the German chancellory changed its 
tactic, for the German ambassador was ordered to suspend all 
remonstrances.®* This decision no doubt came after the am- 


* Camille Barrére, “Le Prélude de l’offensive allemande de 1905,” Revue 
des deux mondes, 8° pér., VII (Feb. 1932), 636; Léon Noél, Camille Barrére, 
Ambassadeur de France (Paris: Tardy-Bourges, 1948), p. 68. 

*® Barrére to Delcassé, Mar. 23, 30, Apr. 1, 1904, Doc. dip. fr., IV, 510-511, 
523. For text of the toast see Laroche, Quinze ans, p. 121. 

* Auswartige Amt, Die Grosse Politik der Europaischen Kabinette, 1871- 
1914, XX (Berlin, 1925), no. 6402, p. 52; nos. 6505-08, pp. 57-59; nos. 6410-11, 
pp. 60-64 [hereafter cited as Grosse Politik]; Laroche, Quinze ans, p. 128; 
Camille Barrére, “Les Responsabilités du Prince de Bulow,” Revue des deux 
mondes, 8° pér., III (May 1931), 97-98. 

® Barrére to Delcassé, May 7, 1904, Doc. dip. fr., V, 117. 
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bassador informed Chancellor Biilow that his warnings had 
fallen flat, although Biilow had begun to assume a defensive 
attitude in telling the Italian ambassador at Berlin that 
France had never ceased declaring that a war of aggression 
against Germany was the ultimate purpose of all her military 
and diplomatic preparations.** William II was irritated when 
he left Italy at the end of April. He had cut short his sojourn, 
it was reported, because he wished to have ceased the com- 
ments in the French press which accused him of attempting 
to exercise a pressure on the Vatican.** At Carlsruhe the em- 
peror delivered a speech which was a manifestation of his 
dissatisfaction with the success of the French president's visit. 
In it he recalled the defeats France had suffered during the 
Franco-Prussian War.*® 

Italy’s position was recognized by herself and others as a 
delicate one. To maintain a balance, only one policy, that of 
the “most scrupulous loyalty; fidelity beyond suspicion toward 
her allies, cordial friendship toward France and England,” was 
urged.°* The Italian foreign office did attempt to demonstrate 
the solidity of the ties which joined Italy and Austria-Hun- 
gary; a declaration in the Italian parliament stated that the 
visit of the French president had not affected the Triple Alli- 
ance.*? The reality of the position of Italy was understood in 
France. Italy expected from France what the Triple Alliance 
could not provide for her — material advantages which would 
allow her to pursue a policy of expansion.** The French press 
was also quick to point out the improved international situa- 
tion in which France found herself. The words of the Paris 
Siécle serve as an example: 

* Grosse Politik, XX, nos. 6414-15, pp. 67-71. 

“Bihourd, French Ambassador at Berlin, to Delcassé, May 2, 1904, Doc. 
dip. fr., V, 97-98. 

* The Times, May 2, 1904. 

* Popolo Romano, quoted in The Times, Apr. 28, 1904. 


* Barrére to Delcassé, Apr. 13, May 3, 1904, Doc. dip. fr., V, 19, 32-33- 
® République Francaise, quoted in The Times, Apr. 28, 1904. 
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The threats which formerly produced the desired effect because 
we felt ourselves badly situated to reply to them, and because they 
wounded our amour-propre as being an outrage upon our com- 
parative weakness — those same threats now leave us absolutely 
cold. . . . Today a more skillful and wiser diplomacy . . . has 
obtained for us . . . a loyal and lasting friendship with England 
and Italy. At the same time it has reduced the old Triple Alliance 
to a mere diplomatic form of expression without any practical 
significance.®® 


But it was recognized that Loubet’s visit implied some. 
thing more than a rapprochement of the two nations. It was 
looked upon in both Italy and France as a final recognition 
by France of the policy which put an end to the temporal 
power of the papacy. On the second day of the presidential 
visit the Italian king had taken his guest on a tour of the city 
including a view of the Porta Pia by which Rome had been 
entered by Piedmontese troops in 1870. It was pointed out 
that this was a direct offense to the Pope.* But Italy as a whole 
was not interested in demonstrations against the Vatican as 
had been feared. 

It was up to the Vatican to decide if it could recognize 
changed conditions. Its position had been stated in terms of 
the eventuality; now that the trip had become a fact it chose 
not to depart from that stand. Although there were reports 
that in the high circles of the Catholic party it was thought 
that a papal protest would be an error and conjectures that 


*® Quoted ibid., May 5, 1904. See also Gustave Rivet, “La France et I'Italie,” 
Revue politique et parlementaire, XL (Apr.-June 1904), 459-461. 

“ Laroche, Quinze ans, p. 132; Dudon, “Contre le Christ et son Vicaire,” 
loc. cit., p. 711; Charles Benoist, Souvenirs (3 vols.; Paris: Plon, c. 1934), III, 66. 

“ The Times, May 11, 1904. It has been written that Italian Free Masons 
covered the walls of Rome with eulogies of Loubet and insults for the Pope. 
See Jacques Chastenet, La République triomphante, 1893-1906, Vol. Ill of 
Histoire de la Troisiéme République (Paris: Hachette, 1955), p. 245; Adrien 
Dansette, Histoire religieuse de la France contemporaine (2 vols.; Paris: 
Hachette, 1951), Il, 327. On the other hand, Le Figaro commented on the 
absence of any anti-clerical manifestation, Apr. 26, 1904. See also Barrére to 
Delcassé, May 10, 1904, Doc. Dip. Fr., V, 132-134. 
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the Vatican seemed to wish to ignore the incident,” on April 
28 Nisard, French ambassador to the Vatican, received a note 
from Merry del Val. Its language was similar to that of the 
previous note of warning. It added that Delcassé’s declaration 
to the French parliament that the visit implied no hostile 
intent against the Holy See did not change its character be- 
cause the offense was inherent in the act itself. The Italian 
government was accused of seeking the visit in the hope that 
it would weaken the rights and offend the dignity of the Holy 
See.** This protest apparently did not reach Paris until May 4. 
A cabinet meeting on May 5 decided that the French govern- 
ment should take no cognizance of the papal protest.‘ 
Delcassé instructed Nisard to respond that the note was 
inadmissible in both content and form.* 

The text of the note was to remain a secret, but as the news 
leaked out that a protest had been registered it called forth 
censure even from moderates in France. Le Temps asserted 
that there was absolutely no expedient whereby France could 
have avoided offending the Pope without offending the Italian 


king and nation, and that the only way to escape the difficulty 
would have been to renounce the policy of rapprochement 
with Italy. A more prudent pontiff, the article entitled “Une 
Faute” continued, would have found a better means of ex- 
pressing his regret at the loss of the temporal power; it was 
unwise to place in the balance against the policy of France the 
temporal interests of the Church and its regrets for the past, 


“ Le Temps, Apr. 26, 1904; Le Figaro, Apr. 25, 1904. 

“Nisard to Delcassé, Apr. 29, 1904, Doc. dip. fr., V, 85-86; Livre Blanc, 
Doc. XXVI. 

“Le Temps, May 7, 1904; Débidour, L’Eglise catholique, I, 401. 

“ Delcassé to Nisard, May 6, 1904, Doc. dip. fr., V, 112; Livre blanc, Doc. 
XXVII. Papal nuncio Lorenzelli informed Delcassé that the Holy See did not 
understand Nisard’s note since it did not reply to the arguments developed in 
the April 28 protest. Doc. dip. fr., V, 126. Delcassé retorted that it was not 
understood because the Holy See did not want to understand it and that 
Tesponsibility for the rupture before history would be borne by the Vatican. 
He added that he would not sacrifice the primary interests of France to the 
“obsolete utopia of the temporal power.” Paléologue, Un grand tournant, p. 85. 
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which had little connection with the elements of dogma and 
faith.** 

Of course the visit of Loubet could not be regarded by 
France as an isolated fact concerning only herself and Italy 
because of the nature of the relations between France and the 
Vatican. As pointed out by a Milan journal, the facts should 
be faced: 


If the Republic feels the embarrassment of a position which creates 
a conflict between its own political interests and the consideration 
which it owes to the other party of the Concordat, it has but one 
way of extricating itself — to break the contract.*7 


Combes announced, however, that the French government 
would not abrogate of its own initiative but that it would leave 
provocation to the Vatican. He did not regard the papal atti- 
tude toward Loubet’s visit as sufficient provocation. The inci- 
dent might have been closed but for the appearance of the 
text of the papal protest in the new socialist journal, 


’ Humanité on May 17.4° The wording was the same as in the 
original warning with this addition: “And if, in spite of this, 
the papal nuncio remained in Paris this was due solely to grave 
motives of order which were altogether special.” * 

The Paris press was almost unanimous in censuring the 


“ May 8, 1904. It was suggested that an official Vatican journal might have 
published an announcement that on a similar occasion the Pope would not 
receive a Catholic head of state, but to send to the French government a protest 
which took the form of a severe remonstrance was to give the appearance that 
the Holy See was meddling in the affairs of France in order to influence the 
direction of her foreign policy. Alcide Ebray, “La Politique extérieure du 
mois,” Revue politique et parlementaire, XL (Apr.-June 1904), 632. For other 
press comments about the papal protest see Niboyet, L’Ambassade de France, 
pp. 121-123. 

“ Perseveranza, quoted in The Times, May 13, 1904. 

“Prince Albert of Monaco communicated the note to Jean Jaurés, editor 
of the journal. Le Temps, May 27, 1904. 

“Si malgré cela le nonce n’a pas quitté Paris, c'est uniquement a cause 
de motifs trés graves d’ordre et de nature tout a fait spéciaux.” Anti-clericals 
pointed out the implication that the nuncio would await a change in the gov- 
ernment. Le Temps, May 18, 1904. The Vatican later explained that this was 
an expression of deference toward France. Livre blanc, p. 59. 
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protest after its publication. Even a nationalist journal la- 
belled it “‘maladroit and unjust,” and asserted that France 
could not be diverted from a line of policy imposed upon her 
by her far more important foreign interests. “Such a document 
isclearly not calculated to restore peace in the Catholic world. 
Pius X does not avoid battle. He seeks it.’’ The conservative 
Revue des deux mondes deplored the fact that the Vatican had 
given the visit of Loubet a significance which it did not have, 
for the president had had no intention of offending the Holy 
See and the visit did not change a situation which had existed 
for thirty-five years.°° Le Temps did not believe that, in spite 
of the “bad humor’ displayed by the Vatican, the protest was 
justification for the end of the French embassy at the Holy 
See, the Concordat, or the budget of public worship.®! But 
Clemenceau in l’Aurore expostulated: 


War has been declared on us. I defy any French government, 
whichever it may be, to answer otherwise than by war. . . . By the 
will of Pius X himself the moment has arrived to say whether the 
Pope is to be provided . . . with the means of continuing his war 
against the French Republic, or whether the scabbard is to be <ast 
aside in order resolutely to begin the supreme struggle against 
theocracy. We have been drawn into the path of the final seculari- 
zation of the State and of society. 


On the next day he continued in the same vein, ending his 
remarks with the challenge: ‘“‘How can M. Combes permit the 
representative of the French Republic to bend his knees any 
longer on the floor of the Vatican?” °? 

The news then broke that the protest had been sent to 
foreign governments.** A cabinet meeting was called upon the 


© L’Eclair, quoted in The Times, May 19, 1904; “Chronique de la quin- 
taine,” Revue des deux mondes, 5° pér., XXI (Oct. 1904), 708. 

* May 18, 1904. 

“ Quoted in The Times, May 20, 1904. 

* Osservatore Romano announced the sending of notes of protest to all 
papal nuncios on May 4. Le Figaro, May 5, 1904; Livre blanc, p. 59. What 
powers received the note? For a discussion of this question see Niboyet, 
L’Ambassade de France, pp. 128-130. 
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discovery that the text of the papal protest published in 
l Humanité was not identical with the note handed the French 
government. The former was that of the document sent by the 
Vatican to other governments; the note to the French goverm- 
ment did not contain the passage referring to the maintenance 
of the nuncio at his post “for grave motives” which were 
“altogether special.’”” Combes informed the cabinet that he 
would refuse to denounce the Concordat because separation 
had not been placed on his program and because the country 
should have an opportunity to decide on such an important 
question in the next general elections.** Nisard was instructed 
to find out immediately from Merry del Val concerning the 
authenticity of this news, declaring that the communication to 
other governments of substantially the same note which had 
been rejected by France constituted an offense which was 
aggravated by the additional phrase in the protest in regard 
to the presence of the papal nuncio in Paris.*> If its authen- 
ticity was recognized or the reply eluded, Nisard was to 
leave Rome as soon as possible leaving the chargé d'affaires to 
head the embassy. When Nisard visited Merry del Val the lat- 
ter agreed to reply only in writing. After Nisard insisted upon 
an immediate oral reply the secretary further maintained that 
he would promptly reply in writing to a written communica- 
tion from Nisard. With this stipulation the ambassador could 
not comply, and he left Rome. But the fact that the notes had 
been sent to foreign powers had been established.** 

The withdrawal of the French ambassador from the Vati- 
can did not necessarily signify that denunciation of the Con- 
cordat and separation of church and state would follow 
immediately, although few could deny that the French gov- 
ernment was drifting toward it. The moderates in the re- 


* Combarieu, Sept ans, p. 282. 

5 Delcassé wished also to ask if the note reflected exactly the views of the 
Holy See, but Combes suppressed this second part. Le Figaro, May 20, 1904. 

% May 19, 1904, Doc. dip. fr., V, 172, 175. The Holy See suggested that the 
deafness of Nisard accounted for some misunderstanding: see Livre blanc, p. 60. 
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publican party, including Delcassé, were not disposed to 
precipitate the break. Aristide Briand, the Socialist who 
headed the commission appointed the previous year to con- 
sider proposals for separation, and was himself in favor of it, 
believed that such a reform could not be improvised: “It can 
only be effected on condition that it is earnestly studied and 
allowed to ripen.”’®? A meeting of the Left bloc decided that 
the complete rupture of diplomatic relations should not yet be 
made and that the question should not yet be debated in the 
Chamber. It was announced simply that Nisard had departed 
from Rome leaving the secretary of the embassy in charge of 
affairs.®$ 

The fact that foreign powers would seek to profit from a 
quarrel between France and the Holy See may have been in 
part responsible for the cautious policy of the government. 
Why had a special version of the protest been sent to other 
Roman Catholic powers? It was suggested that a Germano- 
Italian coalition was interested in the French protectorates in 
the East. In May, William II made at Saarbriicken another 
speech similar in tone to the one made at Carlsruhe and 
another he had given at Mainz. Le Temps commented: 


The pope of Germany and Austria does not appear to be very 
careful about maintaining relations with France. He has no doubt 
been promised compensations for what he will lose from us. Ger- 
many and Austria are interested in reconciling the pope with 
Italy. 


And later: 


Those people beyond our frontiers who imagine that they will 
reap any perceptible benefit from our quarrel with the Vatican 
* The Times, May 21, 1904. 
* To suppress the entire embassy could have been done only by parliament. 


The Holy See chose not to see a difference between Nisard and Baron de 
Courcel, the chargé. Livre blanc, p. 61. 
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are mistaken. . . . The Church has shown, and in the most dan. 
gerous way, that it places its temporal interests in the front rank. 
In the eyes of independent men it lost a good deal of its moral 
authority and of its prestige through its inability to guarantee a 
free choice at the last Conclave.®® 


Some apologists for the papal position began to speak up. 
Since the protest note had been addressed only to the Roman 
Catholic powers in order to affirm that their heads could not 
be received by the Pope if they wished to pay respects at the 
same time to the king of Italy, the Vatican did not understand 
why there was so much excitement. It was also contended 
that the Holy See had not wished to hinder a rapprochement 
between France and Italy, in fact looked upon that act with 
approval. Had Loubet visited the Italian king in any other 
Italian city, no comment would have been made. This attitude 
was compared to that of France toward Alsace-Lorraine. It 
was reported that many cardinals and prelates held Merry del 
Val’s lack of diplomatic experience responsible for the note.” 


Since Nisard had left Rome en congé diplomatic relations 
had not actually been broken, although this fact was not 
clearly established until after the great debate in the Chamber 
on May 27.*° During this meeting there were eleven inter- 
pellations. Radical and Socialist deputies criticized the prime 
minister for having withheld the papal protest at the outset 
and called upon the government to turn immediately to the 


® May 20, May 23, 1904. Some French Catholics were led to believe that 
Italy wanted to provoke the quarrel between France and the Holy See so that 
she could inherit the protectorates and that therefore the rapprochement was 
a trap. Le Figaro, May 10, 1904. 

© Polopo Romano, quoted in The Times, May 20, 1904. 

* Osservatore Romano, quoted ibid., May 21, 1904. 

® Te Figaro, May 21, 1904; Le Temps, May 22, 1904; Tribuna, quoted in 
The Times, May 24, 1904. For a discussion of the participation of other cardi- 
nals in the drafting of the April 28 note see Niboyet, L’Ambassade de France, 
pp. 124-125. Pius denied that it was the fault of Merry del Val by saying: 
“C'est moi, moi seul. Je fais ce que je considére comme étant mon devoir, et 
rien ne m’arrétera.” Le Figaro, May 22, 1904. 

* Doc. dip. fr., V, 176-177, 184; Livre Blanc, pp. 59-60. 
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question of the elimination of the budget of public worship 
and the appropriations for the embassy at the Vatican. Combes 
explained the ministry's action: 


The recall signifies politically that we could not admit under any 
pretext that the presence of our ambassador at Rome should be 
interpreted by the Holy See in a sense favorable to its pretensions 
and serve as any sort of apparent justification for a claim to rights 
that we reject in the most absolute manner. It also indicates that 
we have not wished to tolerate the interference of the pontifical 
curia in our international relations, just as we have wished to end 
once and for all the obsolete fiction of a temporal power which 
disappeared more than thirty years ago.®* 


Alexandre Ribot, a frequent critic of the cabinet, declared 
that the government could not accept the claims of the Holy 
See to temporal power and indicated that the note exceeded 
the customary diplomatic courtesy. But he added that if the 
document had not been published the incident would have 
come to an end. Delcassé recited the details of the affair, con- 
cluding that it was the Vatican which committed the offense 
by sending to other powers the note which the French govern- 
ment had found inadmissible, particularly since the copies of 
the note to foreign governments contained the additional 
phrase. To appease the moderates the foreign minister pre- 
sented the recall of the ambassador as preferable to the aboli- 
tion of the embassy. Combes again asked that the debate not 
enter into the question of the abrogation of the Concordat, 
and when the vote was taken it was only on the act of recalling 
Nisard, which was approved by a vote of 427-95.° Combes 
refused to define his government’s position on the question of 
the continuation of the embassy at the Vatican. He later re- 


“Emile Combes, Une deuxiéme campagne laique: vers la séparation 
(Paris: Société Nouvelle de Librairie, 1905), p. 322. 

* An amendment calling upon the Holy See to recall the nuncio in Paris 
failed to pass. The Vatican did not recall the nuncio because it preferred that 
the French government take this responsibility. Le Temps, May 27, 1904; Le 
Figaro, May 25, 1904. 
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plied to the question of a deputy: “I can say that the ambassa. 
dor will not return to Rome.” ® 

The policy of the Italian government in regard to these 
developments was to remain as detached as possible from the 
affair. Before the Loubet visit the Italian king had expressed 
the hope that the president would not provoke the Holy See 
but that the Italian monarchy had nothing to fear from such 
a visit and would rather benefit from it.** After the publica. 
tion of the papal protest Prime Minister Giolitti stated that it 
did not concern Italy.** The French ambassador in Rome 
claimed that Italians unanimously condemned the Pontiff’ 
diplomacy, not only because the note wounded Italy more 
than France herself but because it was realized that France had 
become involved in the conflict while reestablishing friend- 
ship with Italy. 

The discretion of the Italian government may have ac- 
counted in part for the friendly gestures made by the Vatican. 
On the day after Nisard had left Rome, the Archbishop of 
Bologna greeted King Victor Emmanuel in that city. As 
pointed out in the Matin, that prelate dined with the king 
who was the grandson of the “‘spoliator” of the papacy; Bo- 
logna as well as Rome was formerly part of the Pope's 
temporal patrimony, and at Bologna, too, the king was ex- 
communicated. It would appear that the Pope had reserved 
his attack for President Loubet, who had never been excon- 
municated, had never deprived the Holy See of anything, and 
had not installed himself in a city and a palace belonging to 
the Church.”° There were numerous comments about the evi- 
dent willingness of the Vatican to pursue a more friendly 

Le Temps, July 1, 1904. Clemenceau was urging Combes to act more 
decisively knowing that he was having trouble with moderates such as Delcass¢ 
in his cabinet. Le Figaro, May 23, July 3, July 5, 1904. 

* Laroche, Quinze ans, p. 114. 

* May 20, 1904, Doc. dip. fr., V, 186. 

® May 30, 31, 1904, ibid., pp. 198-200. 


Quoted in The Times, June 1, 1904. Le Temps, May 26, 1904; Le Figaro, 
May 28, 29, 1904. 
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policy toward Italy, and it was said that great store was set on 
the influence of the devout Queen Mother Margherita.” An 
indication of a disposition on the part of the papacy to retreat 
from its position was the remark that the Popes had not main- 
tained that the States of the Church must be restored in ex- 
actly the form they formerly had.” When Cardinal Respighi 
visited a military hospital in Rome he was acting in the capa- 
city of a representative of the Vatican.”* An official of the 
Italian government referred to the “interesting advances” 
made to him by the Holy See as designed to sow division be- 
tween the two countries. But the Italian government de- 
cided to go along with France on the matter of religious 
protectorates.”* 

A confidential circular sent by the Vatican to the French 
bishops asked their opinion on whether a change affecting 
French protection in the East might have some effect on the 
religiously indifferent and questioned them on the conse- 
quences likely to result from the separation of church and 
state. The Holy See also wished to know if separation would 
result in a diminution of the contribution of Peter’s Pence in 
France. There were suggestions that the Pope and Merry del 
Val favored the denunciation of the Concordat because they 
desired a purge of the French episcopate.” 


It had been left to the papacy to commit one more displeas- 
ing act before the French government would take action. 
When the Holy See cited the two bishops of Dijon and Laval 
to appear at the Vatican under pain of suspension, the French 


" Less strained relations between the Vatican and the Italian government 
had been observed as early as March by Figaro, Mar. 3, 9, 15, 1904. Although 
Pius could not send the king of Italy a note announcing his accession to the 
papal throne, he had sent a personal letter to the queen mother. C. Albin de 
Cigala, Vie intime de Pie X (Paris: Lethielleux, 1904), p. 244. 

"The Times, June 10, 1904; “Notes sur Pie X,” Revue de Paris, VI (Nov.- 
Dec. 1904), 783; Le Temps, June 15, 1904. 

" Le Figaro, July 5, 1904; Le Temps, July 10, 1904. 

“Chargé d’Affaires at Rome to Delcassé, Aug. 8, Oct. 19, 1904, Doc. dip. 
fr., V, 352-353, 458. 

™ The Times, June 23, 1904. 
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government forbade them to leave France, protesting against 
the citations with the stipulation that if they were not with- 
drawn it would conclude that the Holy See wished no longer 
to maintain relations with France. On July 29, 1904 Delcassé 
instructed the French representative at the Vatican to present 
a note stating that because the Holy See, in spite of repeated 
warnings, had intervened in the bishops’ case contrary to the 
rights of the French government according to the Concordat, 
that government had decided to end official relations which, 
‘‘by the desire of the Holy See” no longer had any object." 
Although the Concordat remained in effect for eighteen more 
months, negotiations over the differences could not be carried 
on because diplomatic relations had been severed. 

If anything is inevitable, the rupture in the relations be- 
tween the Vatican and the French government would appear 
to have been so. Although both parties may have recognized 
that the break was bound to come, neither was anxious to take 
the first step toward it. Less consistent than the attitude of the 
French government was that of the Vatican. Perhaps the Holy 
See had early decided to readjust its attitude toward the Italian 
government, but, if so, why did it in the April 28 protest ac- 
cuse that government of seeking the visit of President Loubet 
in order to weaken the prestige of the Holy See? During the 
next month, after an archbishop publicly greeted the king of 
Italy in Bologna, Le Temps understandably wanted to know 
why the Pope should continue “to throw fuel on the fire of 
the religious controversies which now distract our country, 
and furnish fresh pretexts for professional anti-clericals?”"” 

The strength of anti-clericalism within the country coupled 
with the opportunities for France to improve her interna- 
tional status are the two most significant factors underlying 


* Doc. dip. fr., V, 339-340. For the two bishops’ case from the point of 
view of the Vatican see Livre Blanc, pp. 62-67 and Docs. XXVIII-XLVII. From 
the point of view of a leftist member of the Chamber see Fernand Dubief, 
La Rupture avec le Vatican (Paris: Cornely et Cie, 1905), pp. 48-52. 

™ June 15, 1904. 
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the policy of the French government. Delcassé expressed the 
position of his government when he said: “France cannot re- 
main in good relations with the Holy See only on condition 
of neglecting elsewhere its duties and interests.”’** If it was 
impossible for Pius X to abandon the position of his predeces- 
sors it was equally impossible for President Loubet to refuse 
to visit the Italian ruler. Both president and Pope were domi- 
nated by a situation neither had created. Public opinion 
backed the French government because there was behind the 
presidential visit no offensive intention toward the Holy See. 
It was not the president who refused to visit the Vatican, but 
the latter had made it clear that the president could not be 
received.” Public opinion had been moving toward the abro- 
gation of the Concordat, independently of the actions of the 
Pope. Knowing that the papal protest was viewed generally 
as sufficient provocation for abrogation, and heckled as it was 
by influential voices like that of Clemenceau, the French gov- 
ernment was not lacking in restraint. 

The role of Germany in the whole affair further weakened 
the papal position. It is not probable that Germany instigated 
the action of Pius X, but when the French people saw the Pope 
welcome the German emperor after he had extended personal 
greetings to the Italian king, they could not understand why 
their representative should not be similarly treated.*° Finally, 
it seems incontestable that the Vatican did decide to give in 
to the inevitability of the break. Its attitude in the bishops’ 
case can be understood only in that light. Conciliation no 
longer appeared to be desired either at Paris or at the Vatican. 


™ Doc. dip. fr., V, 86 n. 1. 

"Alcide Ebray, “La Politique extérieure du mois,” Revue politique et 
parlementaire, XL (Apr.-June 1904), 214; “Chronique de la quinzaine,” Revue 
des deux mondes, 5° pér., XXI (May 1904), 229-230. 

© Ibid., p. 479. 





A Note on “Chinese” Gordon 
and Russia: 1880 


M 


JosEPH O. BAYLEN * 


FTER General Gordon’s return from Egypt in January, 

1880, his outspoken criticism of the Tory govern- 

ment’s Egyptian policy and his sympathy for the 
deposed khedive Ismail! attracted the attention of canny Lib- 
eral politicians and the Slavophil propagandist, Madame Olga 
Novikov.” This lady, whom Disraeli had termed ‘““The M. P. 
for Russia in England,”*® was particularly drawn to Gordon 
because of his well publicized opposition to the Tories’ policy 
during the Eastern Crisis of 1876-1878* and his subsequent 
success in China. Thus she made a concerted effort to add Gor- 
don to the list of such political and literary luminaries as 
Gladstone, Kinglake, E. A. Freeman, J. A. Froude, and W. T. 
Stead who adorned her salon in London and aided her work 


in England.® 


* Mr. Baylen is an Associate Professor of History at Mississippi State Col- 
lege and a member of Gamma Nu Chapter. 

* Bernard M. Allen, Gordon and the Sudan (London, 1931), pp. 166-67. It 
was Gordon’s disgust with the work of the Beaconsfield government in Egypt 
that impelled him to resign his position and depart for England on January 
10, 1880. Cf. A. Egmont Hake, The Story of Chinese Gordon (London, 1884), 
Pp- 356; Lord Elton, General Gordon (London, 1954), pp. 260, 272. 

2 See Madame Novikov’s ardent defence of Ismail and attack on the foreign 
policies of the Tories in the Pall Mall Gazette, May 13, 1884, and February 12, 
1885. 

*Cf. W. T. Stead, ed. The M. P. for Russia. The Reminiscences and Cor- 
respondence of Madame Novikoff (London, 1909), II, 445. 

‘ Allen, p. 167; Elton, p. 272. 

® On the career of Madame Novikov (1840-1925) during the years 1876-1900, 
see the author’s “Madame Olga Novikov, Propagandist,” The American Slavic 
and East European Review, X (1951), 255-71; “Madame Olga Novikov: De- 
fender of Imperial Russia, 1880-1900,” Historia [University of Puerto Rico], 
I (1951), 193-56. Her close friend and collaborator, W. T. Stead, as editor of the 
Pall Mall Gazette, was largely responsible for the public clamor that led to 
Gordon’s dispatch to the Sudan in 1884. Cf. Pall Mall Gazette “Extra”, 
February 19, 1885. 
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Madame Novikov attempted to assume the role of a link 
between such opposites as the English Liberals and the strong 
group of Russian Slavophils and Panslavs who, during the 
1870's and 1880's, were convinced that the resolution of all 
points of Anglo-Russian conflict and an Anglo-Russian entente 
would serve the best interests of both powers. Her keen intelli- 
gence and great charm well suited her for the task of collaborat- 
ing with prominent Liberals and Russophils in interpreting 
and rationalizing the domestic and foreign policies of Imperial 
Russia to the English public. Drawing on her close friendship 
with Count Ignatiev, K. P. Pobedonostsev, Ivan Aksakov, and 
Mikhail Katkov, as well as her family’s influence at the Im- 
perial court, Madame Novikov possessed a fine source of 
information for the numerous articles, monographs, and 
books that she and her sympathizers published in defence of 
the Russian autocracy and the promotion of her cherished 
ideal—an Anglo-Russian entente.® 

Although Gordon shared the cheer of Madame Novikov 
and her Liberal friends on the fall of Beaconsfield’s govern- 
ment in April, 1880, his almost pathological reticence repelled 
their attempts to lionize him.’ Nevertheless, Gordon agreed 
to serve the Liberals and, in late April, accepted the invitation 
to accompany Lord Ripon to India as the new Viceroy’s pri- 
vate secretary.* But his hope that Ripon was going to India 
as an “apostle of reform’”’® was rapidly disabused even before 
their arrival in India. Ripon’s rejection of his advice on the 
restoration of Yakub Khan as Amir of Afghanistan and the 
easing of tension with the Russians in Central Asia, according 


*Madame Novikov’s most important articles on Anglo-Russian relations 
and Russian policy during the Eastern Crisis of 1876-1878 and after were re- 
printed in Olga Aleksieevna Novikoff, Is Russia Wrong? (London, 1878), and 
Russia and England from 1876-1880. A Protest and Appeal (London, 1880). On 
some interesting reminiscences of her work and friends in England, see Madame 
Olga Novikoff, ““O.K.”, Russian Memories (London, 1916), passim. 

'H. E. Wortham, Chinese Gordon (Boston, 1933), pp. 269-70; Allen, p. 167; 
Elton, pp. 269-71, 277. 

* Elton, pp. 275-76; Wortham, p. 270. 

* Wortham, p. 270; Allen, p. 167. 
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to the formula summarized in the following letter, led to Gor. 
don’s resignation on June 3.!° 

Nine days after he had left the service of the Viceroy, 
Gordon responded to an appeal from his old comrade of T’ai 
Ping days, Li Hung Chang, to come to China and help him 
avert war with Russia." In the face of the misgivings of Glad. 
stone’s War and Foreign Offices and the Russian press, which 
feared that Gordon would incite rather than restrain the Chi- 
nese against Russia,!* he publicly declared on his departure 
from Bombay that it was his “fixed” intent “to persuade [the 
Chinese government] . . . not to go to war with Russia, both 
in their own interests and those of the world, and especially 
those of England.” To this he pointedly added: “I esteem it 
a far greater honour to promote peace than to gain any petty 
honours in a wretched war.” 8 

Gordon’s intervention was timely and decisive. From July 
until he left China in mid-August, Gordon labored skillfully 
with the astute Li Hung Chang to persuade and even force 
the war-party in Peking to abandon its bellicose policy.” Yet, 


2 Wortham, p. 272; Archibald Forbes, Chinese Gordon. A Succinct Record 
of His Life (London, 1884), p. 208. Lord Elton is convinced that Gordon was 
thinking of resigning even before his arrival in Bombay on May 28. Elton, 
p- 278. 

* Elton, p. 280; Allen, p. 169. 

The Russians feared that the British government was dispatching Gordon 
to organize another “‘Ever-Victorious” Chinese army. Hake, p. 375. 

8 Jbid. When the War Office rejected Gordon’s request for leave to go to 
China, he submitted his resignation. Thereupon, the War Office acceded to his 
petition with the understanding that he accept no service in the Chinese army. 
But Gordon refused to accept this condition and, after making his public state- 
ment (which was more inspired by pique with the War Office than a desire to 
assuage the Russians), left for China “officially disowned and ignorant as to his 
own status .. .” (Forbes, p. 210; Elton, p. 281). Even before departing for 
China, Gordon was drafting plans for the Chinese to meet the threat of a 
possible Russian invasion. Cf. Wortham, p. 273; Hake, p. 376. 

“In 1871, the Russians used the excuse of a rebellion against Peking in Ili 
and Kashgar to occupy these districts. After the Chinese suppressed the revolt 
in 1877, the Russians refused to withdraw and strengthened their position by 
concluding with a hapless Chinese envoy the Treaty of Livadia (September, 
1879) in which the larger part of the disputed districts were ceded to Russia, 
and the payment of 5,000,000 rubles was pledged to defray the expense of the 
Russian occupation! Peking immediately repudiated the pact and a crisis 
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in spite of his success in averting a disastrous war for China, 
Gordon did not leave the Celestial Empire until he had out- 
lined for Li plans to be followed in the event of a Russian 
attack.?® 

Before the end of October, 1880, Gordon was once more 
in England suffering from the chronic melancholia and in- 
stability that plagued his life.1* It was in this state of mind that 
the unhappy soldier prepared to visit Ireland‘? and penned 
the following communication to Madame Novikov.!® In a 
sense, it is an estimate of his work in China with the state of 
Anglo-Russian relations as he thought they should be as his 
frame of reference. 


5 Robertson Place 
2 Novr 1880 
My dear Madame. 

Miss Freeman?® gave me your address, so I venture to write to 
you. I am sorry that I cannot call, but I am going to Ireland.”° 

You are engaged in a great work, i.e. trying to reestablish the 
mutual trust between two great nations, a trust which I do not see 
any reason, should not prevail. 

I think one of the great objects to be attained towards the 
bettering of the mutual relations of friendship between Russia & 
England, is to get the two Gov’ts. to agree to the placing of an 
English envoy with Kaufmann?! and a Russian envoy with the 


ensued when it demanded the withdrawal of Russian forces on the pain of war. 
It was at this point that Gordon intervened and helped avert a Sino-Russian 
conflict. Cf. Michael T. Florinsky, Russia. A History and an Interpretation (New 
York, 1953), II, 978; Tien-fong Cheng, A History of Sino-Russian Relations 
(Washington, D. C., 1957), pp. 42-50. 

* Wortham, p. 276. 

* At the close of his mission, Gordon returned to Hongkong to learn that 
the War Office had ordered him back to England. Elton, pp. 283-85. 

* Ibid., p. 287; Wortham, p. 277. 

*I am indebted to Miss Estelle W. Stead and Mr. W. K. Stead for per- 
mission to study and use the Stead papers among which this letter was found. 

*Florence Freeman, one of Edward A. Freeman’s younger daughters and 
a mutual friend of both Gordon and Madame Novikov. 

® Gordon arrived in Ireland on November 13. 

™ General Konstantin von Kaufmann (1832-1909), the ambitious and able 
Governor-General of Turkestan and Russian proconsul in Central Asia. 
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Viceroy of India. I believe that then, and only then, the distrust 
would disappear.?? 

I went to China as you know. I did, in my little way, what was 
fair to Russia and to China. The only point that the Chinese 
Gov’t. did not appear to see i.e. the probable demand of Russia 
for idemnification for her war preparations, this I said to China, 
might be put to arbitration of a third power. I think China might 
well give up the whole of Ili & thus avoid paying the 5 million 
Rs.?3 

Your Consuls at Tientsin and Cairo & Ignatieff?* himself know 
me to be invariably inclined towards Russia.25 God made her as 
well as every other nation, and I credit her with as much honesty as 
any other nation. I cannot say more than that, for to the ill of man- 
kind, Governments seek expediency, and ignore the rule of God. | 
have sent you the pamphlet?* & my sister?? will send the Photo, 

Believe me my Dear Madam, Yours sincerely C. G. Gordon 


* This suggestion had previously been advanced by Madame Novikov and 
some of her English friends. In this direction, it is interesting to note that 
Gordon was merely reflecting the growing opinion that England could prevent 
unnecessary collisions with Russia in Central Asia by making an accurate dis- 
tinction between real and imaginary interests in that region. Thus, also, Lord 
Dufferin in St. Petersburg reported that with regard to Central Asia the “Rus- 
sians . . . have been for some time . . . most anxious to enter into any ex- 
planations and come to an understanding with us. If the result is satisfactory 
they will be [disposed] to allow matters to settle down as quietly as possible in 
that part of the world . . .” Lord Dufferin to Lord Granville, St. Petersburg, 
May 5, 1880. The Granville Papers, Public Record Office, 30/29. 

* The Treaty of St. Petersburg (February, 1881) finally restored to China 
most of Ili in return for the grant of trade concessions in Ili and Mongolia and 
the payment of an indemnity of 4,000,000 rubles to the Russians. Cf. Florinsky, 
II, 978; Cheng, pp. 49-50. 

™ Count Nikolai Pavlovich Ignatiev (1832-1908), notorious Panslav zealot 
who served conspicuously as Russian minister at Constantinople from 1864 
1877. Gordon either came to know Ignatiev during a visit to Constantinople in 
late September, 1872 or during his service under Ismail in Egypt (1874-1880). 
Cf. Allen, pp. 1-2; Frederick J. Cox, “Khedive Ismail and Panslavism,” Slavonic 
Review, XXXII (1953), 151-67. 

* When Gordon accepted the post with Lord Ripon, such commentators 
as Charles Marvin urged the utilization of Gordon’s services to settle the 
“Anglo-Russian Frontier Question” because “Russia knows nothing to his 
detriment, and he [had] recently earned her respect by his disinterested exer- 
tions on her behalf in the distant East . . .” Marvin, cited in Hake, p. 3710. 

* Undoubtedly Gordon’s “privately circulated” Memorandum on Treaties 
of San Stefano and Berlin (London, 1880). This document, which he had earlier 
submitted to Beaconsfield, was rejected by the latter as the production of a 
“madman”. Cf. Allen, p. 167. 

* Gordon’s elder sister and confidante, Augusta. Cf. Elton, p. 17. 
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A History of the Roman World from 30 B.C. to A.D. 138. By Edward T. 
Salmon. Third Edition. (London: Methuen and Co., Ltd., 1957. Pp. xiii, 
365. Maps, appendices, bibliography, index. $6.50.) 

That this sixth volume of Methuen’s History of the Greek and Roman 
World has now run into its third edition is a testimony to the excellence 
of the whole series as well as to this particular volume, and, as Salmon 
points out in his preface, to the general interest in what is perhaps the 
most fabulous period of Roman history. The author is clearly more at 
home in the fields of political and possibly cultural developments than 
in social and economic history, and one could wish for something in the 
way of illustration in a book concerning the major part of such an age 
as the first two centuries of the Roman Empire. Restrictions were un- 
doubtedly placed upon all the contributing authors, but in any case 
students for years to come are likely to find this and the other volumes 
of the series an easy way in which to get at relatively large amounts of 
Greek and Roman history. 

A comparison of all three of the editions indicates that as a result of 
criticisms and new information the third edition has been more exten- 
sively revised than was the second, despite the statement on the fly-leaf 
indicating the contrary. However, the necessity, which the author also 
mentions in the preface, of retaining the older pagination in order to 
employ the plates of the second edition as far as possible has resulted in 
an occasionally strained economy of space. Since this has also resulted 
in an economy of price, complaints on this score will probably be few 
from those led to reflect on such matters. Nevertheless, this and the effort 
to “avoid dogmatism” have led Salmon merely to imply the existence of 
some major problems without stating them explicitly, and certainly with- 
out giving any detailed argument. Even the serious student of Roman 
history at the survey level, for whom presumably the book is primarily 
intended, may find it difficult to pick up some of these implications. 

An example of this ambiguity appears in the discussion concerning 
Nero's extravagance and his resulting need for funds (p. 182). After noting 
that the emperor turned from exacting contributions in Italy and the 
provinces, to ransacking Greece, and to the depreciation of the gold and 
the debasement of the silver coinage, Salmon is forced to take cognizance 
of the increasingly thorny problem of Roman imperial finances by rather 
lamely adding: ‘‘Nero, in fact, reformed the mint-system.” The confusion 
is then compounded by the retention of the three succeeding paragraphs 
of the earlier editions, which still sound very much as though Nero actu- 
ally accomplished nearly the exact opposite of reform of any kind. 

That this confusion is more a matter of printing restrictions than of 
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faulty thinking is indicated in the discussion of Trajan’s finances (p. 284). 
Here again the difficulties involved in our understanding of Roman fiscal 
problems and policies receive no more than a hint: “It has frequently 
been asserted [by many, including Salmon himself in the earlier editions} 
that he [Trajan] resorted to debasement of the currency . . . in order to 
get the sums he needed.” This time, however, the author is able to reverse 
his previous position by having taken a refreshing look at the coins them- 
selves, where he has found evidence against debasement, and in so doing 
indicates his willingness and ability to depart from the usual generaliza- 
tions about inflation during the period of the Roman Empire. 


Indiana University John W. Snyder 


Mazzini. By Gaetano Salvemini. Translated from the Italian by I. M. 
Rawson. (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1957. Pp. 192. $3.75.) 


This work was first published in Italy in 1905 and then revised and 
republished in 1925. For this first English translation the author has made 
a few alterations in the text and also has included some additional ma- 
terial. Substantially, however, the book remains in its original form. 

Professor Salvemini has divided his material into two main parts. The 
first section, consisting of sixteen short chapters, presents a fairly detailed 
analysis of Mazzini’s political, social, economic, and religious thought and 
teaching. The second part, comprising nine chapters, analyzes the effect 
of these teachings upon the political events of the Italian Risorgimento 
and upon the whole range of nineteenth century political theory. Salve- 
mini shows how Mazzini’s intellectual development was influenced by 
political writers of the Romantic movement and explains how his reli- 
gious attitudes, after a brief period of youthful unbelief, were caught up 
for life by a wave of mysticism which seemed to carry all before it. To 
optimistic Mazzini, progress seemed inevitable, for he believed that man- 
kind had started from primitive imperfections which little by little were 
always corrected through the capacity for advancement inherent in the 
human race. 

Considerable attention is given to Mazzini’s early sympathy for and 
subsequent hostility to the various Socialist movements of the time. From 
Louis Napoleon’s coup d’état in 1852 to the end of his own life, Mazzini 
was to wage a systematic campaign against socialism. This change of atti- 
tude, Salvemini believes, was caused by the fact that the proletarian move- 
ment assumed a more revolutionary character. Hence socialism became 
removed from the concept of a co-operative form of democracy and 
identified itself more with that of the class struggle. The Italian reformer 
who preached the necessity of insurrection in the political struggle against 
the Austrians and the Papacy, and who was not even averse to regicide, 
came to oppose any sort of violence in the field of social conflict. Instead 
he insisted on peaceful and gradual change. These ideas are interestingly 
developed in the later chapters of part two of this study. 
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Although not a biography of Mazzini, this book is a clear and well- 
organized account of his theories and of the intellectual role which he 
played in the ultimate achievement of Italian unification. Unfortunately, 
there is no formal bibliography and no index. A few footnotes, however, 
provide some bibliographical data. The translation from the Italian edi- 
tion has been smoothly done, and the general format of the book is 
attractive. 


University of Alabama Bernerd C. Weber 


The German Policy of Revolutionary France: A Study in French Diplo- 
macy during the War of the First Coalition, 1792-1797. By Sydney Sey- 
mour Biro. 2 vols. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1957. Pp. xvi, 
1104. Maps, bibliography, appendices, index. $15.00.) 


While the role of Napoleon in the eventual unification of Germany 
isa historical commonplace, little attention has been paid to the German 
policy of Revolutionary France. Sydney Seymour Biro has laudably under- 
taken to right the balance, covering the period from the outbreak of war 
in 1792 to the Treaty of Campo-Formio with Austria in 1797. His industry 
is remarkable, for he literally seems to have left no archive or printed 
source unturned, but many readers will wish that he had not insisted on 
recounting in detail every diplomatic feeler and giving hundreds of un- 
necessary footnotes. 

Breaking his study down into the main phases of the Revolution, Biro 
looks in each instance at the policy toward Prussia, Austria, the left bank 
of the Rhine, and the lesser German states. What gives unity to this vast 
topic is not that it all deals with France but with the Holy Roman Empire. 
Although the separate German governments were self-centered, the Ger- 
man people demonstrated a quiet but strong loyalty to the old empire. 
France, Prussia, and Austria emerge as contenders for the favor of German 
public opinion. Revolutionaries appeared as apostles of liberty, but 
Hohenzollerns and Habsburgs vied for the more popular role of protector 
of the empire. 

In this contest Austria clearly came out best, at least in Biro’s mind. 
Francis II might have agreed to take Bavaria in exchange for the Austrian 
Netherlands (which France annexed in 1795), but mindful of the need 
for German support to keep the imperial crown in the family, he could 
not admit French demands for the left bank. Despite the use of war, sub- 
version, and blackmail, the Revolutionaries failed to bring Austria to 
terms until Bonaparte threatened Vienna directly. Acting on his own, 
Bonaparte then signed the Treaty of Campo-Formio, which compensated 
Austria with Venetia and left most of the Rhine valley to the empire in 
return for Austrian recognition of a republic in northern Italy. Austria 
not only saved the empire but duped the ambitious general to boot, 


Biro indicates, for Venetia would permit it to rival France in the 
Mediterranean. 
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Prussia is let off less easily. In the Treaty of Basel of April, 1795 it 
abandoned the war against France and acquiesced in French occupation 
of the left bank just in time to save the Convention from complete dis. 
credit. This treaty became “the foundation of the German policy of the 
later Convention and of the Directory” (p. 353). The Revolutionaries 
repeatedly attempted to follow it with a Franco-Prussian alliance against 
Austria, offering to make Prussia “the sun about which the secondary 
states of Germany should revolve” (p. 893). Biro takes the French rulers 
to task for their blindness, but he is nearly as severe on Prussia, even 
though Frederick William II never accepted the French bait. By its con- 
tinuing willingness to consider compensation in central Germany if 
France annexed its Rhineland provinces, Prussia earns the judgment that 
it was “the accomplice of the nation’s enemy: a traitor” (p. 621). 

Why were the French leaders so ready to strengthen potential enemies? 
Biro has his answers. Bonaparte favored Austria to gratify his ambitions. 
Those who sat in Paris had their full share of egoism too, but the real 
reason for their pro-Prussian policy was their determination to acquire the 
left bank of the Rhine. Biro takes pains to show that the Rhine was not 
a justifiable frontier for France either ethnically or militarily—in fact 
that it was a delusion to consider this frontier as “natural.” The moral 
implicit in his study is that the Revolutionary leaders upset the system 
of Westphalia with all the advantages it gave France because they were 
blinded by a new abstract idea. Nor is Biro satisfied to let facts convince 
his audience. He uses heavy irony and fervent digressions on French acts 
of cruelty and terrorism further to discredit the Revolutionaries. 

Albert Sorel and Jacques Godechot agree that the concept of natural 
frontiers motivated Revolutionary policy, but the evidence Biro produces 
leaves me doubting that this concept seriously determined the plans of 
the new rulers of France. In military adversity, none of them (except 
possibly the Alsatian Director Reubell) advocated a fight to the death for 
the left bank as they should have if Nature had made it part of the patrie. 
And when Mars smiled on France, they did not hesitate to make claims 
beyond the Rhine. Their real considerations seem to have been economic. 
Biro stresses the need for French armies to live off the area, but (except 
for an apparent afterthought in his conclusion) he does not give due 
emphasis to the permanent gains to the French economy that could come 
from control of the Rhine and its wealthy left bank. The possibilities 
were known in France. 

Furthermore, it is strange to say that the Revolutionary policy toward 
Prussia “contributed largely to the dismal days of 1870 and 1914 and 
1940” (p. 468) when that policy was ineffective. The French declaration 
of war of 1792 issued from a domestic struggle, the war led to expansion, 
expansion to the German national reaction, and nationalism, not Revolu- 
tionary wooing of Prussia, paved the way for Bismarck. 


Yale University Richard Hert 
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The Development of the German Public Mind. By Frederick Hertz. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1957. Pp. 524. Index. $6.00.) 


This study of German political sentiments, aspirations, and social 
ideas is the work of a mature scholar principally interested in the history 
and force of nationality in European states. The present volume dealing 
with the Middle Ages and the Reformation is obviously the first part of 
a larger narrative which the author intends to reach into the modern 
era. For evidence of national consciousness in Germany Hertz ranges 
widely, going beyond political history and struggles for power into re- 
ligious and legal writings, folk songs, and literature. Occasionally men- 
tioning other countries for purposes of comparison, he never breaks away 
from his principal theme, national consciousness on the part of Germans. 

The author has formulated elsewhere his belief that national con- 
sciousness is a “combined striving for unity, liberty, individuality, and 
prestige” and that “human groups are mainly kept together and actuated 
by three types of motives, namely, traditions, interests, and ideals.” These 
concepts guide the survey of the German public mind from Roman times 
to the close of the Thirty Years’ War. 

Since Germany broke into many small political divisions at an early 
date, a truthful account of German history is certain to prove confusing. 
Hertz makes no attempt to over-simplify for the sake of clarity. He does, 
however, assist the reader by his skillful organization of material and by 
identifying carefully the persons and institutions essential for his subject. 

Two lines of development stand out above others in the comprehen- 
sive account: first, the manifestations of German “particularism” in tribal 
territories, free towns, great ruling families, and groups of feudal lords; 
second, and related to the first, the impossibility of making the German 
imperial administration effective throughout the area it sought to govern. 
Lacking strong central political institutions to control commerce and 
regulate currency, Germans were at a serious disadvantage in the mercan- 
tilistic rivalries of the seventeenth century. There existed, moreover, no 
cultural capital in which court and society could serve as the focus of a 
national civilization. 

Erasmus emerges as the central figure among the humanists and Luther 
as the principal reformer, but Hertz also analyzes the views of lesser 
figures. He clearly shows the inner struggles and contradictory elements 
in many reformers and presents impressively the bitter controversies in 
an age remarkable for venomous polemic and vulgar abuse. Hertz regards 
the splintering violence of fanatical religious controversies among the 
Protestants as an important factor in Roman Catholic recovery. The 
Calvinists are described as particularly militant and aggressive on the 
eve of the Thirty Years’ War. Intolerance on religious issues, combined 
with German political particularism, prevented Germany from obtaining 


a national religion which would act as a bond of unity in the modern 
world. 
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This scholarly work, incorporating much fresh material both factual 
and interpretive, deserved better treatment from its publishers who might 
have provided at least a correct printing of their own name on the title 
page! Any reader will look forward to the author’s continuation of his 
subject in a better example of bookmaking. 


Indiana University Arthur R. Hogue 


An Anglo-Saxon and Celtic Bibliography (450-1087). By Wilfred Bonser, 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1957. 2 vols, 
Pp. xxxvii, 574; [vi], 123. Indices. $18.50.) 


This work will be required in every scholarly library. It is a massive 
compilation which should be of great use for years to come. Mr. Bonser, 
librarian-emeritus of the University of Birmingham, England, has as- 
sembled here over 12,000 titles bearing on the history and archaeology 
of Britain between 450 and 1087. His title is rather misleading. It suggests 
a bibliography of language and literature, when in fact these subjects 
had to be omitted for reasons of space. The major sections of the work 
with their numbers of entries are: I, Sources (645); II, Political History 
(1032); III, Local History (587); IV, Constitutional History (345); V, Social 
and Economic History (680); VI, Ecclesiastical History and Religion 
(2574); VII, Geography and Place Names (1090); VIII, General Culture 
(773); IX, Archaeology (1129); X, Numismatics and Seals (520); XI, Epig- 
raphy (657); XII, Art (1939). 

The great merit of the work is its listing of the mass of periodical and 
Festschrift articles. For this Bonser has surely earned a bright crown in 
the scholar’s heaven. Here in one volume are analyzed according to sub- 
ject all the articles bearing on the Anglo-Saxon and Celtic period from 
422 periodicals and collective works published before 1953. They range 
from the Aberystwyth Studies to the Zentralblatt fur Bibliothekswesen. 
Even included is the Transactions of the Woolhope Naturalists’ Field 
Club, which Gross missed, and which despite its unpromising title is 
of major importance in the local history of Herefordshire. One misses 
certain continental and American periodicals from the list, but perhaps 
the pickings would have been too slim to make their analysis worthwhile. 

The bibliography also contains most of the major monographic ma- 
terial, although it does not attempt to list all the older books which are 
already noticed in standard works of reference. Especially for older edi- 
tions of the sources, one must still consult Gross, Potthast, Chevalier, etc. 
Bonser joins with all other students of English medieval history in look- 
ing forward to the forthcoming revision of Gross. 

In a work of this scale some things are bound to be left out, but the 
only omission of importance that strikes one is N. R. Ker’s, Medieval 
Libraries of Great Britain (1941). A spot-check of titles has revealed few 
errors, and misprints are pleasantly few. The indices, which for further 
convenience are bound separately in a second volume, are two: one of 
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authors, and another of subjects and places. Although they are neither 
infallible nor absolutely complete, they provide useful cross-reference. 
The bibliography itself is well-arranged according to a clear outline. In 
each sub-section the titles are arranged alphabetically. There is, un- 
happily, little evaluation of works cited. 

In conclusion, one may hope with Bonser that this work will show 
students of early British history both what has been written and what 
has not been. The relative numbers of titles in the various sections of 
this work are most illuminating: virtually as many in ecclesiastical his- 
tory as in political, constitutional, local, social and economic, all 
combined; while art comes second, and with the relevant entries in 
archaeology and numismatics might well be first. Everyone knows that 
this was an “Age of Faith,” but how many are equally aware of the 
Anglo-Saxon artist? Obviously, new works of synthesis are required to 
make use of and to put in perspective this great mass of scholarship. Some 
aspects of the culture have been studied far less than they deserve; gene- 
alogy is one that stands out. Thus the bibliography should stimulate 
further attempts to answer the questions that remain unanswered. 


The University of Connecticut Fred A. Cazel, Jr. 


Elizabethans at Home. By Lu Emily Pearson. (Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. Pp. 6go. Illustrations, bibliography, index. $8.75.) 


This study of Elizabethan everyday life reveals both the advantages 
and disadvantages of the literary approach to social history. Every major 
aspect of family life is represented, including the physical environment, 
duties of fathers and mothers, education, choosing a career, marriage, 
and death. A concluding chapter summarizes the lighter side, with re- 
marks on music, dancing, tobacco, games and shows, meals, and costume. 
The main contribution lies in the author's careful analysis of contem- 
porary conduct-books. These had much to say about the family and all 
its ramifications. This evidence is brought together in a colorful way. 
Unfortunately how people were advised to behave overshadows their 
actual conduct. 

Doubtless the author is aware that what the manuals of behavior 
emphasized was probably what most needed correction. Nevertheless, the 
evidence used to provide a comparison between the ideal and reality is 
largely limited to court circles and the aristocracy. Even here, however, the 
failure of the ideal could have been more forcibly presented. In the 
matter of women’s purity of language there is the classic case of the 
queen herself—Elizabeth’s speech was full of oaths. Again, instead of 
observing that convention frowned on gentlemen engaging in trade, it 
would have been more to the point to emphasize that abundant evidence, 
including what the author cites, exists to prove that the gentry were 


involved in agriculture, industry, and commerce on a steadily increasing 
scale. 
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Materials such as court and guild records, which would have supplied 
the basis for a more adequate account of the middle and lower classes, 
have largely been ignored. Nor have regional differences been taken into 
account sufficiently. It is clear that standards of chastity, for example, 
which receive much attention here, were in the remoter districts far 
different from those upheld in the more settled regions. 

The terminal dates of the study are nowhere defined, although the 
source materials are derived from the whole Tudor age and much of the 
Stuart. Even if the term “Elizabethan” is narrowly interpreted to refer 
to the reign, the period covered is one in which changes of considerable 
importance took place. The author’s references to change are much too 
vague, and there is no resort to quantitative evidence which would have 
enabled her to speak more definitely. Unfortunately the few statistical 
references are almost meaningless, for she has attempted to translate 
sixteenth-century prices into terms of twentieth-century purchasing 
power, a task which economists have long since abandoned as impossible. 

Two very useful sections deal with marriage and widows. The many 
interesting details about marriage ceremonies are well presented, but 
show an inadequate grasp of certain historical points. The author's sug- 
gestions as to the reasons for Elizabeth’s reluctance to marry do not carry 
conviction, and her description of the marriage ring as a precious symbol 
to all who reverenced family life should have been qualified, for puritans 
regarded its use at marriage as a remnant of popery. The study of widows 
is a distinct contribution. 

The book contains rather more assertions about the personality of 
the nation than this sort of research will sustain. In particular it would 
be interesting to know what evidence supports statements about the de- 
cline in the love of learning under the Stuarts (p. 136), and the decline 
in the education of females (p. 220). 

There are twenty-nine good illustrations. The presence of animal pets 
in several interior scenes suggests that these might have deserved a 
paragraph. 


Vanderbilt University P. H. Hardacte 


The Politics of English Dissent: The Religious Aspects of Liberal and 
Humanitarian Reform Movements from 1815 to 1848. By Raymond G. 
Cowherd. (New York: New York University Press, 1956. Pp. 242. Bibliog- 
raphy, index. $5.00.) 


Since the publication in 1946 of Cecil Driver's Tory Radical the need 
has been felt for a work on the role of Dissenters in the field of social 
reform. The monograph by Mr. Cowherd adequately supplies this want. 
It sets forth very effectively the co-operation of the Dissenters and the 
Radicals in political and social reforms; at the same time it indicates their 
divergence on such issues as popular educational measures and free trade. 

Without question, this is a scholarly work: the field is covered with 
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exactitude, and the use of sources is very comprehensive and little short 
of exhaustive. The bibliography is impressive; especially noteworthy is 
the use of religious society reports, of biographies and memoirs, and of 
periodicals except for the absence of some important Leeds and Liverpool 
journals. Although mention is made of Lord Brougham, in neither the 
bibliography nor the text is there any reference to Dissenters and Radicals 
in the field of legal reform; no use was made of the Brougham papers in 
the library of Lincoln’s Inn. 

The growth of religious liberty is exceptionally well presented; espe- 
cially commendable is the treatment of the amelioration of the condition 
of Roman Catholics. The activities of Unitarians also are given adequate 
treatment. Equally praiseworthy are the chapters on education and on 
Chartism, especially the factions within the latter movement. The 
familiar subjects of abolition of slavery, parliamentary reform, and free 
trade are given a new slant; treatment of the role of Dissenters as well as 
of Radicals will provide most readers with a refreshingly new approach. 
The account of the moves to reduce working hours in factories and mines 
and to abolish child labor adds some new aspects to those so well done 
by Driver in his work on Oastler. 

Now that so much has been said of this scholarly presentation, the 
reviewer hesitates to offer unfavorable criticism on what are mostly peri- 
pheral matters, as over against the commendable features which are the 
core of the book. The absence of any treatment of religious problems 
in the empire is probably deliberate; certainly the problem of an estab- 
lished church in Canada is not mentioned. Nor is there any reference to 
movements for disestablishment in England. In connection with radical 
parliamentary reform, the statement that the tradition of Dissenters’ 
radical political reforms grew out of the Instrument of Government seems 
questionable in view of the rather conservative nature of that document; 
could the author have inadvertently overlooked the Levellers’ Agreement 
of the People, the first draft of which called for universal suffrage, fre- 
quent elections, and equal electoral districts? 

On the subject of free trade, the statement that Peel was converted to 
repeal in 1845 as a result of Cobden’s arguments and the Irish famine 
ignores a basic reason for Sir Robert's change—the treasury deficits and 
the budget of 1842. The author very properly credits the rise of popular 
education to the Wesleyans, Raikes, Kay-Shuttleworth, and especially to 
Joseph Lancaster; in fact, this is one of his best chapters. There is no 
mention, however, of the Dissenters’ schools, set up following the Claren- 
don Code’s recognition of the conditional legality of dissent; nor is there 
reference to Anglican efforts in the SPCK at the end of the seventeenth 
century which offered elementary training in reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and religion. And, however commendable the truly rare presenta- 
tion of the combined roles of free traders, Dissenters, and Radicals in 
ushering in the era of political liberalism, the statements on pages 163 
and 166 about the origin of the Liberal party are vaguely misleading— 
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in fact, One gets the impression that the Liberals were the rivals of the 
Whigs. And were Wesleyans generally inclined to be Tories, especially 
the ‘“‘“New Connexion” of Alexander Kilham in western Yorkshire? 

But these are exceptions to what is otherwise a work of excellent 
scholarship and effective synthesis. After reading this monograph one has 
a conviction that a phase of the reform movement has been definitively 
covered. 


DePauw University Coen G. Pierson 


New England Hospitals, 1790-1833. By Leonard K. Eaton. (Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1957. Pp. xii, 282. Illustrations, biblio 
graphical essay, index. $6.00.) 


Although the title suggests that this is a highly specialized work of 
interest only to historians of medicine and medical care, such is em- 
phatically not the case. The hospitals described grew out of the needs 
and ambitions of the communities they came to serve, and were thus 
intimately related to the conditions therein. Professor Eaton succeeds in 
making clear the many and varied aspects of the background in addition 
to telling in an understandable manner the detailed story of the founding 
and early development of the two major hospitals which led the way in 
New England, the Massachusetts General Hospital and the Hartford 
Retreat. The story is therefore of value to anyone seeking a fuller knowl 
edge of the social and economic history of the years covered, as well as 
to those concerned specifically with medical history. 

Eaton, a member of the faculty of the College of Architecture and 
Design at the University of Michigan, organizes his study in a logical 
manner. After a brief chapter on the first twenty years, he discusses the 
“Genesis and Character” of each of the two hospitals. Thereafter, he 
follows a topical approach, dealing with architecture, financial and ad- 
ministrative problems, establishment of mental hospitals, medicine and 
surgery, and teaching and research. The final chapter, “Wider Acceptance 
of the Hospital,” points out how great the importance and how wide the 
public support of the hospitals was by 1833. By that time, too, they had 
assumed most of the functions and developed most of the major problems 
characteristic of hospitals today. 

Many points interested this reviewer. The mercantile nobility of 
Massachusetts, animated by a real sense of social responsibility, provided 
leadership for the Massachusetts General Hospital. As members of the 
Federalist Party dominating the state government, they saw to it that 
needed legislation was adopted promptly. Eaton points out that “con 
servatism can be creative.” The money raising campaigns were organized 
and conducted with all the efficiency of modern drives, with no appeal 
or person or group neglected. Religion played a significant role in the 
establishment of both hospitals. “The corpse-cold quality which Ralph 
Waldo Emerson found so distasteful in Boston Unitarianism did not 
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preclude its participation in vast numbers of charitable enterprises,” and 
indeed many of the most prominent supporters of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital were Unitarians, sensitive to—and eager to demonstrate 
the falsity of—charges of social irresponsibility. 

Also of interest is the importance of both European and American 
experience in guiding the promoters of the New England hospitals. Re- 
ports of the organization and operation of European hospitals and 
European medical publications were eagerly studied by American doctors 
and hospital directors. In America the activities of the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital after 1756 and of the New York Hospital after 1791 provided 
guidance. 

The role of the medical societies is also noted by Eaton. The Hart- 
ford Retreat originated in the deliberations of the Connecticut State 
Medical Society and was controlled by the Society. In Massachusetts the 
doctors co-operated from the first, although the leadership was not theirs. 
Opportunity to teach in the hospital gave to the Harvard Medical School 
faculty an enormous advantage. It was the desire to strengthen the Yale 
Medical School in the same fashion that led to the establishment of New 
Haven General in 1832. 

Many other items of interest there are, but only one who reads the 
entire volume can appreciate its contribution to an understanding of 
New England life and culture as well as the insight it gives into the origin 
and development of hospitals as institutions. The bibliographical essay is 
complete and informative; the footnotes reveal a solid foundation of 
research; illustrations, though few, are helpful; the index is satisfactory; 
and the format of the volume is attractive. 


University of Rhode Island William D. Metz 


James K. Polk, Jacksonian, 1795-1843. By Charles Grier Sellers, Jr. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957. Pp. xiv, 526. Illustrations, 
note on sources, index. $7.50.) 


This book is a “life and times” study that brings the story of the 
eleventh president up to the fall of 1843. It is a solid, well-buttressed 
volume somewhat too frequently hinged on the “Old Mecklenberg” 
theme and too detailed in a number of places. The first and last parts of 
the book make excellent reading; the middle portion tends to drag. The 
genealogical material is exceptionally well handled, and Ezekiel and 
Colonel William stand out as worthy members of the tribe. 

Young James, beneficiary of little previous formal training, compiled 
a superior record at the University of North Carolina where he seems to 
have been caught up in the strong nationalistic surge that followed the 
War of 1812. He also discovered during his college life that politics was 
his field and was soon reading law with Felix Grundy in Nashville. He 
early differed with his mentor on money issues, and on many matters he 
opposed the Jackson-Overton group. The turning point of his career, 
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however, probably came when he supported Jackson for the senate. Two 
years later Polk found himself in Congress. 

For the next decade, 1825-1835, the congressman was consistently 
anti-tariff and nearly always anti-consolidation and anti-nullification. His 
vote for the Force Bill, however, was not consonant with his rather steady 
support of states’ rights and limited government. He did some trimming 
on internal improvement issues. The author probably over-pleads his 
consistency of principles. Polk was a workhorse of the Jackson adminis 
tration and carried much of the fight against the bank; consequently, he 
was a whipping pony for the opposition which was frequently led by his 
more belligerent fellow Tennessean, John Bell. But Polk’s reward was 
the speakership which he held during the trying years, 1835-1839. 

He forsook the national forum in 1839 to gain — after an almost in- 
credibly strenuous campaign — the governorship of Tennessee. There he 
was the first governor to function as a party leader in the policy sphere, 
and he did much to revitalize the state democracy that had become badly 
torn by national issues. Circumstances beyond his control prevented him 
from seeking the vice-presidential nomination in 1840 — which nomina- 
tion might have jeopardized his chances for the larger prize. Then, in 
1841 and again in 1843 he was defeated for the governorship by the 
canny “Lean Jimmy” Jones, and it appeared that Polk’s career might be 
drawing to a close. 

But Polk was patient, cool, and calculating, and though physically not 
strong he was capable of furious energy when the opportunities came. 
He “drove himself ruthlessly, exploiting the abilities and energies he did 
possess to an extent that few men ever equal. His judgment and self- 
control, moreover, kept his ambition from getting out of hand and 
damaging his career” (p. 356). 

The story is well told, but occasionally the author makes questionable 
assertions: Was Polk “one of the few college men in public life” (p. 78)? 
In 1827-1829 were the tariff men “mostly New Englanders and Adams 
supporters” (p. 118)? Did the South-West alliance die in 1830 “along with 
the improvement policy” (p. 155)? Were Democrats “by nature” more 
retrenchment-minded than Whigs (p. 394)? The practice of placing the 
great majority of the footnotes at the end of the paragraphs has led to 
some “interesting” documentation; for examples, see note 58, p. 96; 
note 86, p. 417; and note 54, p. 443. 

The faults of the book are trivial in comparison with its merits. The 
story of Polk’s presidency is eagerly awaited. 


Indiana University Chase C. Mooney 


The Role of the Supreme Court in American Government and Politics, 
1835-1864. By Charles Grove Haines and Foster H. Sherwood. (Berkeley 


and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1957. Pp. x, 533- Table 
of cases, index. $7.50.) 
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This volume, completed by his colleague after Professor Haines’s 
death, is a companion to an earlier work on the Supreme Court of John 
Marshall’s time. Like its predecessor, it is an effort to relate judicial 
decisions to the political environment. Such an approach can be pro- 
ductive because attention is directed to the sources and effects of the 
learned justices’ opinions, going far beyond law books and legal contro- 
versies. No more interesting period could be studied than the twenty-eight 
years of Chief Justice Roger B. Taney’s tenure. 

The authors are only partially successful in doing what they propose 
to do. The treatment of political history is decidedly weak, explainably 
so when one examines the footnotes (there is no bibliography). The titles 
of even standard works are missing, not to mention primary materials. 
Consequently the characteristics of parties, as well as the issues dividing 
them, are not adequately defined. Too often politics are oversimplified 
into the well-worn pattern of the common people versus special privilege. 
The intricacies of the Clay-Webster-Tyler Whig party, for example, do 
not fit this formula. 

The thesis is advanced that, contrary to the customary impression, the 
Taney Court continued in Marshall’s path toward judicial supremacy. 
But the disastrous results of reaching out too far in the Dred Scott case 
included a temporary eclipse of the Court’s prestige, a situation that 
lasted through the Civil War, much to Lincoln’s advantage. The tenable 
point is made that in evolving a rule in Cooley v. Board of Wardens 
(1852) for dividing state and national powers to regulate interstate com- 
merce the so-called “states’ rights” Court of Taney reserved to itself the 
prerogative of drawing the line in each instance. Yet Congress might 
override such a judgment, as it did after Pennsylvania v. Wheeling Bridge 
(1852). In fact, when Congress, the President, or the states have really 
been determined to check the Supreme Court, they have frequently suc- 
ceeded. Accordingly, the doctrine of judicial supremacy may never have 
been well established. 

Most of the book is devoted to a discussion of cases. All the familiar 
ones, and many others not so familiar, are fully described. A noteworthy 
contribution is the informative summary of counsel’s arguments, though 
a search into newspapers, manuscript collections, and printed speeches 
would have uncovered some that are not found in the official reports. 
The sections on the Rhode Island-Massachusetts boundary disputes and 
on the Booth fugitive-slave cases are expertly handled. A deplorable 
weakness, however, is the scarcity of analysis. After paraphrasing the 
opinions, and usually without commentary, the authors move on to 
another case. This is unexpected in a work written with the purpose 
that the title announces. One of the important aspects of Taney’s opinion 
in Dred Scott was the application of substantive due process of law as a 
limitation upon Congress. Nothing is said about this. 

_ The continuity in Supreme Court history is emphasized. Thus Ben- 
jamin Wright’s contention in his Contract Clause that vested rights were 
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highly respected by Taney as well as by Marshall is confirmed. Despite 
his statement in Charles River Bridge v. Warren Bridge (1837) that the 
community also have rights, Taney gave the contract clause broad scope 
in protecting property. Furthermore, the constitutional status of corpora. 
tions improved in a line of cases smypathetically handled by a chief 
justice who had zealously opposed the “monster” Bank of the United 
States. All in all, Taney and his associates revised and refined, but did not 
reverse, the law as passed on to them by Marshall. 


Indiana University Maurice G. Baxter 


Charles Evans Hughes and American Democratic Statesmanship. By Dex- 
ter Perkins. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1956. Pp. xxiv, 200. 
Note on sources, index. $3.50.) 


Among the leading political figures of the twentieth century, Charles 
Evans Hughes, governor of New York, associate justice of the Supreme 
Court, Republican presidential candidate, secretary of state, and finally 
chief justice of the Supreme Court, enjoyed a long and honored career 
that few can duplicate. In this small but compact volume Professor Dexter 
Perkins traces his progress and evaluates his accomplishments in concise 
and penetrating fashion. The several chapters take the form of relatively 
independent essays and a brief but good “Note on Sources” compensates 
in part for the omission of notes to the text. 

Perkins pictures Hughes as an austere, strong-minded individualist 
who constantly sought to attain a “just balance” between liberalism and 
conservatism. As governor of New York, Hughes compiled an outstanding 
record and was responsible for a series of reform enactments which 
placed that state among the leaders in the progressive movement. During 
his first service on the high bench Hughes helped to form a more liberal 
court and made permanent contributions to American jurisprudence in 
his opinions on the rate cases. As Republican standard bearer in 1916 he 
was hailed as a progressive of moderate views who would heal the schism 
in the party. In examining this campaign Perkins notes that the handling 
of the press was unskillful, the task of party organization ignored, Hughes 
himself was relatively ineffective, and concludes that there has “rarely 
been a more ineptly conducted political conflict” (p. 55). Yet Hughes 
missed election by a mere hair. 

In the field of foreign relations Perkins rates Hughes as one of our 
“three most eminent” secretaries of state. Though antagonistic to the 
League of Nations, Hughes made positive contributions relating to Latin 
America, the war debts, the non-recognition of Soviet Russia, and the 
problems of disarmament and stability in the Pacific at the Washington 
Conference. His domination of his department was unquestioned ané 
his prestige unimpaired by the otherwise low moral tone and narrow 
nationalism of the Harding era. 

As chief justice, Hughes made his greatest contribution to the Amer 
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ican political system as he found himself the moderating influence be- 
tween such conservatives as Justice McReynolds and such liberals as 
Justice Brandeis. After tracing his opinions on state regulatory powers, 
federal administrative agencies, the “due process” clause, and civil liber- 
ties, Perkins found Hughes’ rulings more often based on a broad view 
in a liberal spirit than the reverse. He gives Hughes the chief credit for 
blunting the force of, and eventually defeating, President Roosevelt's 
court reorganization plan in 1937. 

Provocative as this volume is, it suffers from excessive brevity. The 
career of such a long-lived and prominent statesman as Charles Evans 
Hughes cannot be treated adequately in less than 190 small pages of text. 
But the volume does serve to introduce Hughes and to whet the student’s 
appetite for further reading. To the scholar who is familiar with Hughes’ 
career, Perkins’ judgments are most interesting. 


Stephen F. Austin State College Robert S. Maxwell 


The German-Language Press in America. By Carl Wittke. (Lexington: 
University of Kentucky Press, 1957. Pp. vi, 311. Index. $6.50.) 


The largest and most influential non-English-speaking group to mi- 
grate to the United States and merge into the American population has 
been the German. Beginning in 1683 when Francis Daniel Pastorius led 
thirteen families to Philadelphia, the stream of German immigration has 
continued with only temporary interruptions for two hundred and 
seventy-five years. By the time of the Revolution there were nearly 
125,000 Germans in Pennsylvania alone; between 1820 and 1929 aearly 
6,000,000 came from Germany to the United States, and other Germanic 
peoples came also from Austria, Russia, and Switzerland. 

Each of the great migrations from Deutschland has been reflected in 
the German-language press in America. The first German newspaper, the 
Philadelphia Zeitung, was attempted by Benjamin Franklin in 17332. 
Before 1820 there were several fairly successful papers in Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, and Ohio. They generally served a non-intellectual 
reading population and gradually surrendered their “high German” 
standards. The renaissance of the German press began in the 1830's and 
flowered after 1848. Standards were raised in the thirties, and German 
newspapers were established throughout the land. 

A great band of intellectuals brought new tone to the German press 
after 1848, and at the same time there was a big expansion in numbers 
and circulations of German papers. Issues such as clericalism, socialism, 
the American political structure, slavery, states’ rights, educational needs, 
temperance, blue laws, nativism, labor and capital, and the Civil War 
were argued in the press, and after the war unsound money, imperialism, 
woman’s suffrage, and prohibition were opposed with determination. 
German unification and the increase in immigration after 1870 brought 
the German paper new vigor and prosperity. Radical papers enjoyed real 
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influence; house organs of lodges, labor unions, religious groups, and 
trade organizations sprang up in numbers; and specialized papers, de. 
voted to literature, humor, music, education, and European provinces also 
experienced success. German editors became significant figures on the 
American political scene. By the early 18go’s the total number of German 
publications reached a high of nearly 800 of which about 100 were dailies, 

At its height, however, the German press was already in decline. Its 
high purpose of helping the immigrant to adjust to and live comfortably 
in his new homeland contributed to its own demise, for as Germans 
became Americans they lost the need for a press representing their cul- 
tural past. The German paper gradually changed, adopting improve. 
ments in printing and modern American make-up, subscribing to the 
large news associations, and carrying more American news and less Ger- 
man. For a moment at the outbreak of World War I the German press 
revived, but its virtual death knell sounded at the entry of the United 
States into the conflict. Those refugees who came later to escape Hitler 
wanted to forget the associations of their past and chose the American 
newspaper over that in the German language. By 1939 the Ayer’s News- 
paper Annual reported only 181 German publications of all kinds in the 
country, and in 1956 there were no more than two dozen small German 
newspapers in the country. 

This is the outline of Wittke’s story, a thorough and well written 
account of the rise and fall of a “stabilizing force in the critical years of 
transition from an Old World culture to the pattern of a strange new 
land.” It is another milestone in his continuing contribution to the 
understanding of those “who built America.” 


The Ohio Historical Society James H. Rodabaugh 


American Democracy Under Pressure. By Donald C. Blaisdell. (New 
York: Ronald Press, 1957. Pp. v, 324. Bibliography, index. $5.00.) 


History and political science have always been allies, although the 
relationship has become more distant as each has become more highly 
specialized. Some connection between the two should always be kept 
because each can strengthen the other. Professor Blaisdell’s study of the 
process of national policy formation shows the value of such cros- 
fertilization. 

The book is a revised and expanded form of the author's report for 
the Temporary National Economic Committee, entitled Economic Power 
and Political Pressures (1941). Seven of the fifteen chapters deal with the 
activities of pressure groups and lobbyists. The influence of political 
parties, executive organs, and public opinion is given briefer considera- 
tion. None of these latter forces have had much influence in comparison 
with that of the organized groups, especially those representing business 
interests. Even the presidents, outside of foreign affairs, often failed to 
exert effective leadership in policy formation. The account of the presi- 
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dent as legislator would benefit from the use of historical and biograph- 
ical studies showing the methods, successes, and failures of individual 
presidents. 

On the other hand, historians and history teachers could learn much 
from this book. Historians tend to overemphasize the “presidential 
thesis,” judging each occupant of the White House by the number of 
important acts passed by Congress during his term of office. Actually 
presidential influence is only one factor in the legislative process and not 
always the strongest. The strong presidents, such as the two Roosevelts 
and Wilson, owed their success to unusual personalities or peculiar cir- 
cumstances. Even these men found themselves baffled at times by 
organized interests or propagandists. The book makes the concept of 
presidential leadership seem to be no more than a myth, based upon 
wishful thinking. Many critics of the present chief executive are judging 
his achievements by a standard which few of his predecessors could meet. 

The break-down of national leadership (except in the field of foreign 
affairs) during the last twelve years may have serious consequences. The 
complicated nature of our society and government make wise statesman- 
ship more necessary than ever, but the same conditions make the legisla- 
tive process extremely difficult. If one views Congress as an adjuster of 
interests working out the balance between various group pressures, one 
may believe that the net result is for the benefit of most citizens and hence 
of the nation as a whole. But the author is inclined to doubt this opti- 
mistic assumption. Non-business interests (health, education, culture) 
have little influence in Washington. Some special interests have too much 
influence. In any case, the sum of special interests is not necessarily the 
general welfare. 

Many remedies have been suggested. But the trouble lies deep in the 
“dynamics of democracy,” involving our constitutional forms, political 
organizations, and cultural outlook. Regulation of lobbyists and propa- 
gandists is restricted by constitutional protection of the rights of petition 
and free press. Various proposals have been offered to make party or 
presidential leadership more effective. But the author believes that the 
solution will lie not in constitutional amendment but in achieving “a 
state of political maturity which measures up to the demands of today.” 


University of Louisville William C. Mallalieu 


The Invasion of France and Germany, 1944-1945. By Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1957. Pp. xxviii, 360. Illustra- 
tions, appendices, index. $6.50.) 


The Invasion of France and Germany, 1944-1945 is a welcome addi- 
tion to Samuel Eliot Morison’s series on the naval history of World War 
Il. The current volume, number XI, is the climax of the war in Europe 
for it is the summary of the final offensive against Germany. The entire 
series has been recognized, of course, as a masterpiece of on-the-spot 
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observation, research, collection of documents, and writing. One of the 
most difficult and accomplished aspects of the series and of this volume in 
particular has been the elimination and condensation of a tremendous 
amount of material. 

The present volume, while primarily a history of United States naval 
operations, contains an excellent, concise summary of the various opin. 
ions and then decisions which resulted in Neptune-Overlord (invasion of 
Normandy) and Anvil-Dragoon (in southern France). So varied were the 
opinions regarding time, place, and methods of the proposed. landings 
prior to the final decisions that the eventual teamwork in the strategic 
planning and in the landings themselves is an outstanding example of 
co-ordination and co-operation. 

In general, this book is the story of the landings, the effective role of 
naval gunfire during the landings, the many examples of personal and 
group heroism, the co-operation among the allies and among the services 
— land, sea, and air. It contains satisfactory descriptions of the various 
Allied improvisations and inventions that were so necessary for such 
tremendous amphibious operations under the existing conditions. In 
outstanding fashion, Morison enables the reader to see the over-all 
campaign and not get diverted or bogged down in minutiae. 

It is unfortunate, in a sense, that work on this volume was suspended 
while others were being prepared and that this volume appears so many 
years after the defeat of Hitler. In this interim so many books on the same 
subject have been published that much of the subject matter of the 
Morison book has been presented elsewhere and therefore lacks the 
newness that may be expected. Many readers will feel that they are 
learning little; most readers will be familiar with a large portion of the 
book. The delay is not, however, the fault of the author and by no means 
does it invalidate the need for this book. 

Despite the fact that he is dealing with a well worn topic, Morison 
recalls to mind very effectively the landings on Utah and Omaha beaches. 
He summarizes accurately the role of the Navy in shore bombardments, 
in putting troops ashore, and in insuring the flow of supplies and rein- 
forcements to those troops. Of particular interest are the chapters on the 
German plans for meeting the invasion and the German counterattacks. 
Throughout, the book is typical of other works of Morison in that it is 
most readable, clear, accurate, and thorough. 

This particular volume is a worthy successor to Volume X, on the 
allied offensive against the U-boats, and predecessor to the three remait- 
ing volumes on the latter part of the war in the Pacific. 


United States Naval Academy William W. Jeffries 


Siam Under Rama III, 1824-1851. By Walter F. Vella. (Locust Valley, 
New York: J. J. Augustin, 1957. Pp. ix, 180. Illustrations, bibliography, 
index. $5.00.) 
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Unlike the first two reigns which were the period of restoration and 

at wars, and the successive reigns which were the period of great transi- 
tion, the Third Reign of the Chakri Dynasty was relatively peaceful and 
prosperous. Burma, Siam’s traditional enemy, was on the decline; south- 
ern disturbances, Laotian wars, and campaigns in Cambodia against 
Annam were actually minor conflicts. Except for the Chao Anu rebellion, 
none of the military engagements was able to shake the roots of national 
security. On the contrary, they were expansive wars attempting to recover 
the territories lost after the fall of Ayutthaya in 1767. 

Professor Vella was wise to choose a short period and treat it ana- 
lytically, for this approach is more meaningful than a topical treatment 
of a longer span. Then, too, the third reign presents a rather typical 
picture of old Thailand — whose history still remains largely unexplored 
-and thus contributes greatly to the foreigners’ understanding of that 
country. 

In fewer than sixty pages the author is able to describe the most 
significant aspects of Thai life of that period. The king and his court 
constituted the most important institutions in Thailand, which then was 
semi-feudal, quite extensive, and loosely controlled. The king possessed 
unlimited power over his subjects, but his power was not always unre- 
strained. The Senabodi, or Council of Ministers, participated in all major 
decisions, but the king’s word was decisive. Succession to the throne was 
not always dictated by the ruling king: Rama III himself and Rama IV 
came to the throne by the invitation of the Senabodi. This showed har- 
monious relations between the kings and the court, as well as the 
popularity of the kings. 

The promotion of religious activities and works of art was the most 
distinguished internal achievement of the Third Reign. The king him- 
self was the attentive patron of Buddhism and all forms of art. Though 
the literary and dramatic arts got little support, they remained vigorous 
asa result of the former reign. 

The second half of the book deals with Thailand’s relations with its 
vassal states, the eastern neighbors, and the western powers. The main 
policy concerning the vassal states of the south and the north was to keep 
them at peace as well as to maintain their loyalty to the kingdom. As for 
Cambodia, King Rama III just wanted it to have a stable government 
favorable to Thailand and thus guarantee against invasion by Annam. 

Many westerners and the Chinese themselves interpreted the periodic 
Thai missions to the Chinese as 1 sign of submission. However, this was 
not the case. It was an Asiatic tradition influenced by Buddhism that a 
diplomatic mission had to be humble and extremely courteous while 
presenting itself to a foreign court. Many times precious gifts were given 
as a sign of friendship. And it should be noted that the donor, while 
making his presentation, was required to raise his hands (pressed to- 
gether) in salute to the receiver. Though the receiver was to give some- 
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thing in return, the donor was supposed to disclaim his right to accept 
anything. Otherwise, he was guilty of an improper action. 

The policy of Thailand during this period was to keep the westem 
powers as remote as possible and to yield to their demands only in ex. 
treme necessity. At the same time, she tried to balance concessions to one 
power by inviting the interest of others —a practice that had been suc. 
cessfully followed throughout the Ayutthaya kingship. Realizing full 
well that it was a small nation, Thailand nonetheless felt it was equally 
necessary to preserve its interests and its national dignity in diplomatic 
negotiations. 

On the whole a careful reader may get a lot out of this book. King 
Rama III is a very good example of a typical Thai king. Praklang and 
Chaophraya Bodin are classic examples of ideal Thai dignitaries. Neither 
of them belonged to the Royal Household, but both managed to reach 
the highest position in the realm through their wisdom, loyalty, and 
honesty. 

The book is well written and clearly shows painstaking research in 
Thai and foreign sources. The transliteration is extremely accurate. 
Above all, the author maintains a high level of objectivity. The appendix 
of important events of Thai history, the illustrations, and maps enhance 
its value. A special commendation should go to the author for his well- 
prepared and extensive bibliography of materials in Thai and in the 
western languages and for the careful and difficult preparation of Thai 
language equivalents for authors, titles, and certain other words that 
were originally transliterated from Thai. 


Indiana University Amara Raksasataya 


The Last Stand of Chinese Conservatism: The T’ung-Chih Restoration, 
1862-1874. By Mary Clabaugh Wright. (Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1957. Pp. x, 426. Bibliography, index. $7.50.) 


Much of what has been written about China has been done from the 
point of view of Western impact on China, with little attention to the 
domestic history of that country; it is, therefore, an unusual pleasure to 
review such a work as has been done by Mary Clabaugh Wright. The book 
is a finished and polished product in literary expression, in research, and 
in its balanced treatment of the economic, social, political, and intellec 
tual aspects of the T’ung-Chih period. I believe this publication will 
prove to be of lasting value. 

The Introduction gives the merits and demerits of the Chinese tra 
ditional view of history, the differences between Chinese and Western 
conservatism, the changing stages in Chinese conservatism, and the 
struggle existing between Chinese and foreign merchants. Finally, the 
author sees the Confucian system as the block to a thorough-going mod- 
ernization. Chapter II reveals the intrinsic meaning of Restoration with 
its definite boundaries beyond which the policies of the “New Era’ 
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could not and would not go, namely, a restored Confucian state. In spite 
of a “Cooperative Policy” (Chapter III) of the Western Powers supporting 
the Imperial Government, predominant domestic politics and the tradi- 
tional way of life (harmony and stability through compromise) limited 
the success of Restoration. Chapter IV articulates not only the indigenous 
idea of Restoration and all its implications in political thought and be- 
havior but it also reviews various periods of Restoration in Chinese his- 
tory. An analysis of the composition of Chinese bureaucracy throws light 
on the role of the Confucian cultural heritage. Chapter V covers the 
problem of the “Restoration of Civil Government.” A survey of the 
metropolitan and provincial officials of the time reveals a greater assem- 
blage of men of talent and character than were found in either the 
previous or the following periods. Stress on government by men of worth 
constituted China’s strength and also its weakness. 

In dealing with the “Suppression of Rebellions” (Chapter VI), China’s 
refusal of ‘‘offers of Russian aid” (p. 113) is noted but no mention is 
made of Anglo-Russian encouragement of Moslem leaders to revolt. 
Following an account of various rebellions, the author launches into 
brilliantly logical analyses of the attempts made for “Reestablishment of 
Local Control” (Chapter VII) and “Rehabilitation of the Economy” 
(Chapter VIII). Sound scholarship and historical judgment are revealed 
in the descriptions of the Chinese practice of checks and balances in gov- 
ernment and of the tenacity with which leaders of the Restoration held 
to the old values of exalting agriculture and disparaging commerce. The 
accounts of Chinese law, financial machinery, and basic economic ideas 
show both insight and fairness. The author traces the failure of the 
“Self-strengthening Movement” (Chapter IX) to its intrinsic incompati- 
bility with the Confucian system. Chapter X, ‘Modernization of China’s 
Foreign Relations,” tells— among other things — of the reappointment 
of Hsu Chi-Yu, the publication of Wheaton’s International Law in 
Chinese, and the training of language and technological experts. Chapter 
XI, “Near Victory and Disaster,” depicts the last stages of the Restoration 
when the requirements of expanding Western commerce and privileges 
and the Chinese view of containment and treaty revisions clashed head 
on (pp. 251, 256). More space might have been given to the effects of the 
intensified colonial movement of Europe after the Franco-Prussian War, 
the rush for the exaggerated riches of southwest China, and the small but 
powerful newly-risen Chinese merchant class in treaty ports. 

The concluding chapter, “Heritage of the Restoration,” is vital in 
that it shows how the past lives today. This chapter manifests most clearly 
the creative research of the author. The analysis is so thorough and the 
judgment so fair that neither proponents nor opponents will have much 
to say, and students of Chinese history will surely find the chapter a 
delight to ponder. 


University of California, Los Angeles Yu-Shan Han 
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MH 
New Chapters 


Since the last issue of The Historian, Phi Alpha Theta has added 
three additional chapters to swell its ranks to 157 chapters. 

Loras College, situated at Dubuque, Iowa, installed Zeta Lambda 
Chapter on October 24, 1957. Charter members were: Msgr. Sylvester D. 
Luby, Clement Alig, Irvin Boppart, Duane Buchheit, John Burke, John 
Callan, Donald Crowley, Walter Donovan, James Flanagan, Kenneth 
Gehling, Robert Hoffman, James O’Connor, John McClintock, Patrick 
Runde, Carl Schmitt, Verne Stapenhorst, Terence Taggart, John 
Twomey, Paul Vaasen, James Duffy. 

On October 25, 1957, Zeta Mu was duly installed at the University of 
South Dakota. Charter members were: Duane Anderson, Lloyd Ball- 
hagen, Robert Carpenter, Carl Christel, Cedric Cummins, Arnold Hale, 
Kenneth Hendrickson, Mary Lang, John Mattson, Herbert Schell, 
William Scott, Everett Sterling. 

Zeta Nu, University of Nebraska, was chartered October go, 1957. Its 
founding members included: Earl Allison, Boyd Breslow, Nancy Coover, 
Abraham Dash, Samuel Eddy, Don Gerlach, John Glynn, James Harkins, 
James King, William Marten, Pierce Mullen, James Olson, Gary Roberts, 
James Stone. Affiliates with the newly formed chapter included: Robert 
Newmyer, John Bohi, Norma Nagengast of Delta Delta (Doane College), 
and Daniel Younker of Epsilon Beta (Ohio University). 


Chapter Activities 
Epsilon (University of Illinois). 

Barbara Druhan, Joan Hradek, Patricia Reis, Judith Rowley, Mar 
garet Simak, Charles Desenfants, Jr., Robert Dillman, David Levy, 
Richard Maskoff, Michael Murphy, John Allswang, Ronald Ferguson, 
Sheldon Gopin, Donald Heywood were initiated December 12, 1957. 
Iota (Colorado State College of Education). 

Dorothy Ledbetter was initiated August 12, 1957. 


Kappa (Muhlenberg College). 


Ronald Behrle, Michael Beinner, Robert Cardonsky, John Holcroft, 
Paul Horger, Robert Lilienkamp, Walter Schuman, Leonard Swann, Jr. 
George Thomas, Richard Truchses, Frank Walinski were initiated 
November 4, 1957. 


Psi (Kent State University). 


Suzanne Cook was initiated May 1; Darlene Balmos, Larry Banks, 
Sidney Barnes, Esther Bone, Marla Campbell, Jerrold Coombs, Saul 
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Friedman, Edward Galloway, Donna Holmes, James Judy, Rudolph 
Libertini, Patricia Loy, Rosemary Mazer, Don Sachs, Thomas Smith, 
Leanne Tucker, Mary Upson were initiated October 16, 1957. 


Omega (Gettysberg College). 


James Alexander, Guy Edmiston, Jr., Roy Miltner, Robert Philson 
were initiated October 31, 1957. 


Alpha Alpha (Lehigh University). 
David Jones was initiated April 16, 1957. 


Alpha Delta (Marquette University). 
On July 26, 1957, Frank Wood, Jr. was initiated. 


Alpha Zeta (Stetson University). 


Thomas Gold, Alfred Knight, David Marcell, Joseph Newton, Elmer 
simpson, Jr., were initiated March 14, 1957. 


Alpha Eta (Upsala College). 


John Bodger, Eileen Rosenfeld, John Senis, Faith Slingerland, Mur- 
tay Tart were initiated October 27, 1957. 


Alpha Theta (Hofstra College). 


Arnold Cordts, Anthony Reiger, Richard Turnau were initiated on 
November 1, 1957. 


Alpha Kappa (University of Toledo). 
Janet Cuff, Larry Herold, Barbara McKillen, Robert Ochs, Rita 


Roesner, Richard Schultz, Heeln Szyrman, David Wyland, Jai-Liong Yun 
were initiated November 15, 1957. 


Alpha Lambda (North Texas State College). 


Betty Ikard, David Minton, Dewey Palmer were initiated August 16; 
Tom Connell, Jimmy Hatcher, Marylin Hildebrand, Rosella Kenner, Bill 
James, Ocie Lackey, Albert Martinez, Thomas Ryan, Mary Tucker, 
Karen Welborn were initiated November 15, 1957. 


Alpha Xi (Westminster College, Pennsylvania). 


Neil Brown, William Hrindac, George James, Helen Lemmon, David 
Livingston, William Meyer, David Rankin, Edwin Sprague, Robert 
Walker were initiates on October 30; Georgia Ferguson on November 20, 
1957: 


Alpha Sigma (Washington and Jefferson College). 


} David Biddle, Burton Pollock, Harry Syder, Alfred Taurig were 
initiated October 23, 1957. 
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Alpha Tau (Winthrop College). 


Dolores Cassanova, Barbara Jenerette, Patricia Leach were initiates 
on November 12, 1957. 


Alpha Upsilon (Temple University). 

Ronald Agre, Lewis Becker, Harold Greenberg, J. Harris Kay, 
Roberta Kaplan, William Kulik, Libby Litt, Helen Schreiber, Sandra 
Weisman were initiated May 2, 1957. 


Alpha Psi (Muskingum College). 
Nelson Frazier and Pidge Leitch were initiates on May 16, 1957. 


Beta Beta (Stanford University). 


During the course of the past academic year, Beta Beta Chapter was 
the sponsor of a series of distinguished lectures delivered by both visiting 
and resident historians. Professor Pieter Geyl, University of Utrecht, 
presented a paper on “The Netherlands and the French Revolution’; 
Ronald Syme, Camden Professor of Ancient History, Oxford University, 
discussed ‘“The Ministers of the Caesars”; H. Stuart Hughes, formerly 
Executive Head of the Department of History at Stanford, now Professor 
of Modern European History, Harvard University, read a paper on “The 
Use of Generalizations in Historical Writing”; David M. Potter, Professor 
of History at Yale University, delivered an address on “The Problem of 
National Character”; while Professor Otis A. Pease of Stanford gave an 
analysis of ‘““The Eisenhower Election.” 


Beta Delta (University of Puerto Rico). 


Francisco Manrique Cabrera and Annette de Jesus Menendez were 
initiated on April 19, 1957. 


Beta Theta (Franklin and Marshall College). 
J. Nicholas Burkholder, Glenn Good, William Hoffmeyer, Alan 


Kugle, Edward Lieberman, J. David Mohler, Larry Pike, Alan Shank 
were initiated October 24, 1957. 


Beta Iota (Brigham Young University). 


Delora Bertelsen, Richard Bolinder, Charles Dunford, Joanne Jensen, 
Glen Marble, Murray Nichols, Larry Peterson, Robert Safsten, Robert 
Sager were initiated April 18, 1957. 


Beta Kappa (San Diego State College). 


On January 17, Dennis Berge was initiated, while Duane Bonwell, 
Juliana Chapman, Claire Crane, Franklin Harney, James Hinkley, C. 
Rollin Keller, Jr., John Logsdon, Patricia McCuen, Robert Meyers, 
Anthony Operhall, Albert Phillips, Snowden Roberts, III, John Steiger, 
Charles Wiley were initiated May 19, 1957. 
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News of Phi Alpha Theta 


Beta Mu (University of Richmond). 


Nancy Brooks, Jacquelin Connell, Robert Edwards, Katheryn Ford, 
Richard Ford, John Jenkins, Ernest Mason, James Smith, LaVerne 
Watson, Beverly Wine were initiated November 10, 1957. 


Beta Xi (Lafayette College). 


Alvin Grieb, Jr., John Piper, Pasco Schiavo were initiated on October 
2; James Graff, Francis Storm, Jr., Joseph Tremato were initiates on 
November 2, 1957. 


Beta Omicron (University of Alabama). 


The History Department announced for the 1957-58 academic year 
the following appointments: Thomas B. Alexander, Visiting Associate 
Professor; Gerald Strauss, Assistant Professor; Wilburt S. Brown, Tem- 

rary Instructor. 

Professor A. B. Thomas was awarded a grant-in-aid by the University’s 
Research Committee for study of 16th and 17th Century cartography. 
Part of his summer research was undertaken at the Library of Congress, 
National Archives and New York Public Library. 

Professor John F. Ramsey was also awarded a similar grant-in-aid by 
the Research Committee for summer work in the Library of Congress on 
the Spanish Monarchy, 16th and 17th Centuries. 

Bernerd C. Weber, Associate Professor, returned to his duties at the 
University after completing his Fulbright assignment in the Archives of 
the Knights of St. John, Valletta, Malta. 

Mr. Charles A. Cantrell has been awarded a Fulbright for graduate 
study at The Institute of Historical Research, University of London. 


Beta Pi (Georgetown University). 
Shirley DuVal was initiated April 13, 1957. 


Beta Sigma (Franklin College). 


Jean Babb, Byron Beck, Joann Brown, Dexter Colley, Loretta Gib- 
bons, Margaret Taylor were initiated March 17; John Atwell, Priscilla 
Atwell, Gilbert Brindley, Jr., James Cooley, Patrick Ryan, Einar Syvert- 
sen, Betty Winslow on May 22, 1957. 


Beta Tau (Queens College). 


On October 25, Professor Salvatore Saladino (who has resumed his 
duties on the History staff after a year’s Fulbright at the University of 
Naples) delivered a paper on “Historical Studies at the University Level 
in Italy” to the Chapter’s first fall meeting. At a subesquent date, Pro- 
fesor Koppel S. Pinson, another faculty returnee from a Fulbright Re- 
search Award to Germany, will deliver the second meeting’s address. 

William Kluback, formerly of the History faculty, has completed his 
doctorate at Columbia University. His dissertation topic was, “The Phil- 
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osophy of History of Wilhelm Dilthey.” He is also co-editor, together 
with Dr. Martin A. Weinbaum, Queens College staff, of a recently pub. 
lished volume: The Philosophy of Existence of Wilhelm Dilthey. 

Stanley Harris is currently stationed in London for the State Depan. 
ment. He is the United States Vice-consul. Charles T. York, formerly , 
Queens College Instructor, is heading the American Consulate in 
Brisbane, Australia. 

Chapter officers for 1957-58 are Robert A. Hessen, President; Robern 
Schuettinger, Vice-President; Leo Hoenig, Secretary-Treasurer; Diana 
Chiarello, Historian. Professor Martin Weinbaum is the Faculty Sponsor, 
while his colleague, Professor Salvatore Saladino is Activity Director. 

On January 26, 1957, Joel Epstein, Jack Faust, Phyllis Gordon, 
Thomas Hennessy, Suzanne London, Edith Miller, Louis Morrison, 
Frank Sabino, Robert Schuchman, Gladys Stoloff, Lucille Waldman were 


initiated. 
Beta Upsilon (University of North Dakota). 


Walter Chizinski, Darlene Doherty, Ellen Eyler, John Hunger, Gilbert 
Record, G. Audrey Simons, Margaret Snyder were initiated November 
21, 1957. 


Beta Omega (University of Maryland). 
Philip Bourbon, Lewis Croce, John Crowl, Patricia Dodge, Valentin 


Dulay, William Hafer, Elizabeth Hanauer, Thomas Hinson, Richard 
Hunt, Jr., Beverly Max, Norma Reed were initiated March 13, 1957. 


Gamma Alpha (Rutgers University). 

Sidney L. Conen was awarded a Fulbright Scholarship for 1957-58 to 
the University of Copenhagen. 
Gamma Epsilon (Texas Western College of the University of Texas). 


On October 24, 1957, Bruce Bartell, Jr., Julia Breck, Linda Cobb, 
Patricia Douglas, Joan Feld, Adele Haddad, Serena Hamilton, Yolanda 
de Hoyos, Paul Muniz, Alan Phelps, Marces Rodriguez, Jr., Ralph Scog- 
gins, Gerald Stewart, Mary Vaughan, Lowell Wooley, Raymond Wum 


were initiated. 
Gamma Upsilon (Bowling Green State University). 
Nancy Curtis and Robert Hanrahan were initiated on May 15, 1957. 


Gamma Chi (Marshall College). 


Joseph Barrett, Nancy Boling, Alvis Brown, Hilbert Campbell, James 
Davis, Ann Dodrill, Kathleen Dudderar, Berridge Long, Ronald Tickfer 
were initiated on August 21, 1957. 


Delta Beta (Occidental College). 
Walter Gerber was initiated October 8, 1957. 
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News of Phi Alpha Theta 


Delta Gamma (Heidelberg College). 
Robert Baur, Jerry Fullmer, Downs Spitler, Jr. were initiated October 
6, 1957- 


Delta Delta (Doane College). 

Justus Paul, Jacqueline Cink, Nechla Palamutlu, James Eastman, 
Douglas Hanna, Jack Noragon, Jerald Elvers were initiated October 
9, 1957- 


Delta Eta (University of Dayton). 

Blanche Braunstein, Marcella Dawicke, Barbara Denegre, William 
Fowkes, Marvin Johnson, Francis Keane, Thomas Kennedy, Mary O'’Cal- 
laghan, Margaret Peters, Wilma Reicher were initiated on October 13, 
1957: 


Delta Kappa (University of Tulsa). 


Thomas Ballard, Conaly Bedell, Sydney Blount, Margaret Burks, 
Carol Griffee, John Hall, Beverley Hayes, Judith McClurg, Charles Ross, 
Jr. were initiated December 8, 1957. 


Delta Xi (Utah State Agricultural College). 


C. Blythe Ahlstrom, Monte Austin, William Lye, Winston Smith, 
Cornell Stanger were initiated May 15, 1957. 


Delta Pi (University of North Carolina). 


James Anderson, Owen Connelly, Jr., Sheila Cronan, Leroy Dare, 
Robert Fassberg, George Gibson, William Johnson, W. Noah Lindsay, 
William Nebel, Albert Newsome, John Newton, William Ray, Neltie 
Sanders, Lloyd Shaw, Jr., Blucher Taylor were initiated on March 26, 
1957: 


Delta Tau (University of Dubuque). 


On November 2, 1957, Gus Herman, Edward Ortell, Jerald Philipp, 
Robert Watson were initiated. 


Delta Phi (University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee). 


Muriel Bukant, Mary Hitchler, Barbara Sher, Donald Ciszewski, Fred 
Gratke, Herbert Held, James Lorence, Edward Neudauer, Richard 
Radke, Thomas Rondeau, Thomas Pettey, Nelson Ross, Robert Nebel, 
James Brundage were initiated November 6, 1957. 


Delta Chi (University of Akron). 


Robert Abbey, Ed Bittle, Lynn Hinds, Harry Otto, Michael Walsh, 
James Whitmire, Jr., Charles Williams, Richard Wright were initiates on 
May 18, 1957. 
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Delta Omega (Mount Mary College). 


Frances Aliota, Barbara Barnes, Mary Biwer, Patricia Burke, Frances 
Geis, Joan Kiefer were initiated October 9, 1957. 


Epsilon Beta (Ohio University). 

Edmund Bender, Charles Bratcher, William Bunce, Marisue Carson, 
Mathew Cheek, Jr., Patricia Cooper, Robert Daniel, Sonia Dianiska, Jan 
Guthrie, Marilyn Halter, Charles Haskins, Samuel Hare, Jane Howard, 
Sue Isch, Carolyn Means, Cornelia Metzger, Meeker Metzger, Jr., Donna 
Newhard, William Paskoff, Virginia Rini, Catherine Smith, Judy Stuchul, 
Phyllis Wells, Harry Stevens, Donald Zimmer were initiated November 
13, 1957- 


Epsilon Iota (Wagner College). 
Gloria Deutschendorf was initiated April 13, 1957. 


Epsilon Sigma (Wake Forest University). 

Ann Alexander, William Allred, Jr., Jane Blake, Ruth Bordeaux, 
Cyrus Faircloth, Norman Herndon, Floyd Lawson, Wayne Nunn, Joseph 
Webb were initiated on May 20; Sarah Barge, Dorothy Braddock, Wil- 
liam Harris, Jr., David Hughes, Betty Kerley were initiated on November 
15» 1957- 


Epsilon Phi (Duquesne University). 


George Ambroe, Kenneth Buka, Rose Drescher, Thomas Garvey, Ann 
Griffin, Ralph Martin, Lawrence Osley, Frank Smith, Joseph Straw, 
Patricia Troppoli, Mary Walsh were initiated October 24, 1957. 


Epsilon Chi (David Lipscomb College). 


Thomas Connelly, Joanne Edmonson, Jerry Hudson, Joyce Moseley, 
Paul Phillips, Charles Trevathan were initiated November 21, 1957. 


Epsilon Psi (American University). 
Glenda Casey was initiated May 3, 1957. 


Epsilon Omega (Long Island University). 
Roscoe James was initiated on January 7, 1958. 


Zeta Eta (Louisiana State Universtiy). 


James Hanchey, A. Otis Herbert, Jr., Alice Hull, Arthur Slavin, John 
Clussons, Mary Trawick, Flora Turner, Kenward Viator, John Voelker, 
Sarah Wollfolk, Peter Young were initiated April 12, 1957. 
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